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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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The Wayside Dream. 


EY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The deep and lordly Danube, 
Goes winding far below ;— 

I see the white walled hamlets 
Amid his vineyards glow, 


And southward, through the ether, shine 


The Styrian hills of snow. 


O’er many a league of landscape 
Sleeps the warm haze of noon ; 

The wooing winds come freighted 
With fragrant tales of June, 


And down amid the corn and flowers 


I hear the water’s tune. 


The meadow-lark is singing 
As if it still were morn ;, 


Sounds through the dark pine forest 


The hunter’s dreamy horn ; 


And the shy cuck:,}/" plaining note 


Mocks the mait’ 3 sin the corn. 


I watch the cloud: mada 
Go sailing up the sky, 


Lulled by the murmuring mountain grass, 


Upon whose bed I lie, 


And the faint sound of noonday chimes 


That in the distance die! 


A warm and drowsy s™ -tness 
Is stealing o’er my cain; 

I see no more the Danube 
Sweep through his royal plain— 

I hear no more the peasant girls 
Singing amid the grain! 

Soft, silvery wings, a moment 
Seem resting on my brow : 

Again I hear the water,’ 
But its voice is deeper now, 

And the mocking bird and orivie 
Are singing on the bough! 


The elm and linden branches 
Droop close and dark o’erhead, 

And the foaming forest brooklet 
Leaps down its rocky bed ; 


Be still, my heart! the seas are passed— 


The paths of home I tread! 


The showers of creamy blossoms 
Are on the linden spray, 

And down tne clover meadow 
They heap the scented hay, 


And glad winds toss the forest leay 


All the bright summer day. 


Old playmates! bid me welcome 
Amid your brother band! 

Give me the old affection— 
The glowing grasp of hand! 

I worship no mort the realms of ol 
Here is my Fatherland! 


Come hither, gentle maiden, 
Who weep’st in tender joy! 
The rapture of thy presence 
O’ercomes the world’s annoy, 
And calms the wild and throbbing 


es 


aoe 


heart 


Which warms the wandering boy. 


In many 2 mountain fastness— 
By many a river’s foam, 

And through the gorgeous cities, 
‘Twas loneliness to roam, 


For the sweetest music in my heart 


Was the olden songs of home! 


Ah! glen, and foaming brooklet, 


And friends, have vanished nuw ! 


The balmy Styrian breezes 
Are blowing on my brow, 

And sounds again the eucke 
From the forest’s inmost bough. 


Veiled is the heart’s glad vision— 
The wings of farey fold; 

I rise and journey onward, 
Through valleys green and old, 


*s call 


Where the far, white Alps reveal the morn 


And keep the sunset’s gold! 
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From the Literary World, 


Strength from the !7ills. 


C 


Oh, thou hast tarried long, 


tne up sinto the hills—thy strength is here— 


Too long amid the bowers and blossoms fair, 


With notes of summer song. 


Why dost thou tarry there ?—what though the bird 


Pipes matins in the vales— 
The plow-boy whistles to the loitering 
As the red day-lights fai]— 


herd, 


Yet come unto the hills—the old strong hills, 
And leave the stagnant plain— 
ome to the gushing of the new-born rills, 
As sing they to the main; 


© 


And thou shalt taste the gladness of unrest, 
As the torrent round thee rings. 


Come up unto the hills—the men of old, 
They of undaunted will, 

Grew jubilant of heart, and strong and bold, 
On the enduring hill— 

Where came the soundings of the sea afar, 
Borne upward to the ear, 

And nearer grew the moon and midnight star, 
And God himself more near ! 
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contradictions, groundlese assertions, unsubstantial fan- 
cies, and obvious absurdities.” 

He quotes from Davis to show the delusions to which 
minds in the “ Transition (or somnambulic) state” are sub- 
ject, and thinks that Davis himself was often in that state, 
when he honestly supposed himself to be in the “ Inde- 
pendent (or clairvoyant) state.” After showing the rea- 
sonableness of this, and its consistency with perfect up- 
rightness of intention on the part of the Seer, he adds: 

“Our present firm persuasion is, that Swedenborg, Da- 
vis, and all other Seers have been, and from the nature of 
the case must be, liable to these imperfections, deceptions, | 
and errors. This is not denying divine inspiration, nor 
absolute clairvoyance, nor the glorious truths of which 
these are the media to mankind. It is taking things as 
they are, and adhering to the use of Reason as God's no- 
blest gift, which, fallible as it may be, is the only faculty 
whereby man ean discriminate between truths and falsi- 
ties. We are willing, and ardently desirons that the 
whole human race should be advanced towards it destiny 
by special insight of divine trath, and the higher laws of 


ee the visions of Prophets, Seers, Clairvoyants, 


THE HARBINGER. 


Sayings and Doings in Providence. 
Provinence, November 29th, 1847. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I am much pleased with the ap- 
pearance of your fourth number. You have now, I think, 
arvived at a point of perfection, which, if always main- 
tained, will deprive the most fastidious of an opportunity 
of finding fault. ‘ 

By-the-by, I am afraid that we shall not see any more 
of the “Great World Poet's” wit, very soon. Can you 
not promise that you will not be quite so savage next 
time? , 

The third Lecture of the Mechanic’s course was deliver- 
ed on the evening of the 19th inst., by Gronce W. Greene, 
late Consul at Rome. Subjeet—Itraty. His description 
of the Geography of the country was highly poetical. 
He ascribed her want of union, ina great measure, to 
natural divisions. He thought that her present hopes 
were built upon a substantial foundation. In the im- 
proved facilities of communication which now exist; in 
the comparatively advanced state of morals; in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge by means of common schools; and in 
the tone of her literature, he saw sufficient grounds for 
union but not for fusion. 

The fourth Lecture was delivered on Friday evening 
last, by Barnas Sears, President of Newton Theological 
Seminary. Subject—Germany. 

He gave, in a familiar manner, (without notes) a gener- 
al description of the past and present G phieal and 
Politieal divisions of the country, illustrated by outline 
maps. we 

Soon after his arrival at Hamburg, he made a visit to 
the Monument erected to Klopstock, o> ventured to ac- 
cost, in indifferent German, a gentleman whom he hap- 
pened to meet there. This ind vidu>!, om ascertaining 
that he was an American, immediately asked, in English, 

“Do you know my brother ?” 

“ Where does your brother live, sir ?” 

“Tn Cato.” 

“No sir, I have pot that pleasure.” 

From the acquaintance, thus commenced, he derived 
much benefit and attention during his stay in the city. 

| Owing to the extensive dealings with the English, our lan- 
guage is spoken by a large portion of the inhabitants of 
Hamburg. ‘ 
Space would not allow me to follow him in his journey 
His remarks relative 
to Berlin, its University and Professors, and on Prussia 
generally, were extremely interesting. 
sition might be offered by the Government, the People 
were slowly and constant!y gaining ground. 

His description of Social Li’e at Halle, (which he made 
his home in Germany) was very pleasing, and calculated 
to have a permanent'y beueficial influence on his hearers. 
A large portion of the inhabita:.ts are in the daily habit 


° ° “ae ° Se. 
of going to lerge Gardens and Pavillions outside of the 


to Berlin, and from thence to Halle. 


Whatever oppo- 


city, sonie two hours be“ore sunset, to take their evening 
meal, and enjoy the pleasures of music, and of social in 
tercourse. As regards the expense, itis the same as at 
home. Tea, or heer, and bread are six cents. In regard 
to the time consume, it is considered as right fuliy belong- 
ing to the object to which it is devoted. The Germans 
cannot conceive of the devotion to business exhibited by 
Americans. They believe in the enjoyment ef Life. 
They are temperate in their pleasures, returning home, as 
in duty bound, in good season. Their constant reeur- 
rence, precludes any disposition to indulge in excess. 
| (This idea, Messrs. Editors, although it sounds so “ Asso- 
ciational,” literally belongs to the Lecturer.) “One day,” 
said Mr. &., “I was walking with a friend who had spent 
a number of years in study aiter leaving the Gymnasium, 
and was then thirty-five. He observed,— ‘It is about 
tune for me to think what I am to do in lite’ I replied 
that. I thought it was.” Sunday is regarded as an Eee'e- 
siastical, and not as a sacred day, and unless it is a Festi- 
val, or some great preacher is to be heard, or is unpleas- 
ant, is spent in the Gardens, before mentioned. He con- 
| trasted the social habits of the Germans, with those o! 
our own countrymen, TI need not say how much to the 
| disadvantage of the latter. Something, however 
| lowed for difference in circumstances. 
| LThave read, in the Practical Chrictian of 27th inst.. an 
excellent Review of Messrs. Bush and Barrett’s “ Davis’ 
Revelations Revealed,” which is undoubtedly trom the 
| pen of the Editor, Acin Ballou, 
| Mr. B very strongly, and reasonably objects to the use 
of Swedenborg’s writings as an iniailible standard by 


he ail- 








which to judge of the truth of disclosures made by other 


| Seers, In reference to Davis’ work, he says: 


| “Tt is a wonderful production, and contains sublime | 


| principles, truths, and doctrines. But it contains seli- 





and Somnambulists, as well as by the ordinary penetra- 
tions of unassisted reason. We want all the helps, all the 


— | forces possible to hasten human progress. But we must 


have a regulater, a “comparing balance,” a something to 
keep us from the extremes of skepticism and credulity. 
Otherwise we shall become swinish scoffers at every thing 


spiritual, every thing beyond brute sense, or else, poor,,| #8 existence itself, and thot absolute inaction is the 
. ’ =? » . 
blind, eredulous; however well méaning votaries of super- | death of it? Then, rigorously speaking, to work is to 


| 


stition, whimsiea! spiritualism, of some refined philosophi- 
cal hallucination.” 


It is gratitying'to see such sentiments as these advanced. 
When reason is allowed her just sway, what will become 
of “ereeds and platforms?” 


I cannot close without drawing attention to the follow- 
ing extract, from the “Report of the Rhode Island State 
Anti-Slavery Soeiety, for the year ending October 20th, 
1847.” The Report is signed, “ Amarancy Paine, Sec’y.” 


“ By the leave of a kind and blessing Providence, we 
are permitted to see the close of the 12th year of the so- 
ciety’s existence, and again to meet our friends, and com- 
mingle ee receive and to communicate 
messages of cheer and encouragement —to renew our 
pledges of continued adherence to the sacred principles 
we profess—to make stronger and more earnest our as- 
surances of mutual support—to reconsecrate ourselves to 
the blessed work of “doing good.’ We come not as 
members of a party or sect—the friends of a tribe or 
clique—but the members of the Unirersal brotherhood 
of man—-the friends of the down-trodden and oppressed 
ev here. We are not the enemies of negro chattel 
Slavery alone, ut the sworn allies of universal freedom 
—the determined advocates of equal and exact justice to 
all men. The genius of the age, the principles of our so- 
ciety, the necessities of humanity, forbid our meeting any 
otherwise. ¢ 6” 

“We come as friends to each other, to advance and elicit 
new thoughts—to exhort, and be exhorted—to question 
and be questioned—to tolerate, and be tolerated. Long 
enough have party strife, bickerings, discgntent, jealous- 
ies, and intolerance been at work among the societies of 
men—of brethren. Long enough have they hampered 
the car-wheels of Reform, and hindered the progress of 
mind. These are the agents of Tyranny and Ignorance ; 
wherever they enter, the benign spirit of Improvement, 
Liberty, and Intelligence, must flee from thence—what- 
ever there is of harmony, order and charity, must be 
banished - and Humanity, erushed, bleeding, and chained, 
must suffer on, without one ray of hope to enlighten its 
| long, dark night of misery and woe. Far be it from us 
| thus to betray our cause—thus to weaken our hands, and 
strengthen the bulwark of Slafery. While we are deci- 
ded friends of the rights of conscience and of individual 
opinion, we are, nevertheless, earnest sticklers for the free 
and untrammelled utterance of thought. While we ad- 
vocate the necessity of union and combination, we would 
not, and wil! not, forget that we ave individuals— endowed, 
as such, with consciences and responsibility. We seek a 
union that is perfect and entire. Such wil! exist, when 
men shall combine their thoughts and energies, and yet 
shail each, without offence, or rupture speak out freely 
and eandidly the convictions of his own mind; when they 
shall be “as distinct as the waves, but.one as the sea.” 
To such a union we invite the friends of the slave. With 
such a concentration of effort, we should be invincible; 
we should have within ourselves the elcments of perfee- 
tion. Our faults and errors would all be apprehended 


? 


and as soon as apprehended, corrected, without the aid | 


and promptings of our enemies. We should gather new 


strength and courage every day. Thongh our action 


mediately tend to one great result, and no form of op- 
pression could long withstand our attacks.” 

If such a spirit as is here shown, had actuated the Ab- 
olition movement in our coun'ry from the commencement, 
what a different spectacle would at this time be presented 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF &.GoRSs8. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Elements of Secial Science.* 
[Continued from Vol. V. p. 278.) 

>: Il. 

All thigtfs in the Universe obey attraction. Attrac- 
tion, ourier, is in the hands of God a magic 
wand, by means of which he obtains through love and 
pleasure, what man knows how to acquire only by vio- 
lence. Why then should labor be excluded from this 
law? Render labor attractive ? how chimerical! ex- 
claim our moralists ; meanwhile let us trace things to 
their foundation. Is labor per se essentially and abso- 
lutely antipathetic to man’s nature? Before giving a 
decided answer to this question we must first agree on 
the meaning of the word werk. What do you under- 
stand by the expression to work, taken in its most ele- 
mentary sense? To act, is it not? My eye works 
when it surveys a landscape, or perceives the lines traced 
on this paper; my arm works when it gathers a fruit, 
raises a weight, makes a gesture. Finally every one 
of our organs works when accomplishing one of the 
functions for which it was intended. Labor or work 
is then synonymous with action, exercise ; who then 
does not see that labor is as indispensable to an organ 


live ; therefore to pretend that man hates work is to 
say that he hates to live ; it is to reduce him to noth- 
ingness, to annihilate him. 

But, what man really dislikes, is labor surrounded 
by circumstances hostile to his nature as a man, or to 
his particular individual propensities. Compulsory la- 
bor, for example. Man, the very personification of 
freedom, loathes labor imposed by violence or hunger, 
labor above his strength, labor without hope of ade- 
quate reward or honor, monotonous, brutifying, un- 
productive labor. 

It is the q@ stances which almost always accom- 
pany labor, that are justly repugnant to man, not labor 
itself. Is it not evident that life is but an incessant la- 
bor? that man becomes great, enlightened and free 
only by labor ? andsthat to deprive him of the oppor- 
tunity of working, would be to destroy at once his body 
and his soul ?* 

Let us then, seriously examine these intrinsic condi- 
tions, distinet from labor itself, which exercise so fatal 
an influence on our lives, and have forso long a period 
detained society captive within a vicious circle of con- 
tradictions and falseltood, eenengiied to incessant lator 
to support its existence, while idlenese is its Idol. 

Nature requires elegance, luxury, riches, health, the 
| pleasures and satisfaction of the senses. Most often 
civilized labor offends the senses, impairs the organs, 
' destroys health, and is hardly sufficient to the main- 
tenance of the laborer and of his wretched family. 
Nature demands assemblages of people who love and 
/seek each other's company, who sympathize among 
themselves. Ciwilized labor isolates the laborer, or 
forcing him into the company of beings whom he does 
not love, surrounds him with emptiness ; tediousness, 
| disgust, and despair, or hatred, steps in to drive away 
the joys of the heart, the warm emotions of the soul, 
| the exaltation of sympathetic attachments. 

Nature demands a succession of varied and con- 
trasted positions, motion, change of scenery, incidents ; 
‘such is the law of life. Civilized labor chains forever 
the man to his work, to a work always the same. 

Nature demands accords, great synergic and pas- 
sional movements. There are in all hearts, chords 
| which.the enthusiasm of sympathetie masses causes to 
vibrate in unison. Nature also requires dissonances, 
rivalries, cabals, exciting intrigues, powerful and dis- 
Nature abhors a dead calm, a long 
and void torpor. Civilized labor is immersed in ennas, 
sets in play no spring (exeept that of ‘gain, the sordid 
| spring) aud leaves al! the chords of the heart unstrung, 
fiaecid, dangling. 
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tinct contrasts. 


to our view, from that whic) is actually exhibited! Is it | Finally, nature prompts every individual to apply hi» 
too much to suppose that the primary object would have | activity to works of a general and unitary character, 
heen accomplished, and much guined in the way of other to perform: in the grand concert of universal order, to 
Reforms? “In union there is strength.” “ Let all your | have a distinct part in an harmonious whole. It is 
things be done with charity.” Yours truly, from the satisfaction of this noble impulse that spring 

J. J. @, the high religious enjoyments, the superior inspirations, 









the transcendant synergics. 


Apourtion of Starrcey wiwFreeen Grraxa.—Acom-| Civilized. labor shuts up the laborer within the nar- 

| mittee of the Legislature of French Guiana have re- | row and contemptible eirele of his individual selfish- 
ported in favor of abolishing slavery in that colony on | ness, or at most of his family egotism. The action 
|of humanity is disjointed, reduced to fragmenta, or 

“ By the same act which shal! proclaim emancipation to | rather, it does not exist ; sah ” - harmony, — = 
Guiana, there shall be allowed, by the parent State an | der, no unity; all things clash, fali to pieces and go to 
indemnity of 1,375 franes for eas h slave, of all agesand/ ii. [a the midst of this chaos, the civilized laborer 
sexes, existing in the colony. {This estimate 1s the medi- | : : ¢ ; = : ; 
um value, officially ascertained.) | has but a sa choice of motives of action left to him; 

“Of the amount of this indemnity, two-thirds shall be | they are constraint and selfishness. 
paid —_ proprietors. The remainder shall form a com- | It will be seen that after all, the strong disgust we 
mon tuna. : 
| to the colony. 
| “ The laborers destined for the culture of the soil shall 
be drawn prineipaily from Asia and Afriea; but laborers 
designed for the directidh of the eultivators, &e. may be 
brought from Europe. Each proprictor shall have the 
right to receive the same number of bound laborers that 
he possessed ol 


the following conditions : 
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hould flow ferth in differcnt channels, still it would im- 
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| experience for work results from the want of harmo- 
| nious co-ordination of the latter with our natural incli- 

nations, because it offends continually the motives of 
| activity which constitute the human soul; whenee we 





argue that it is these bad conditions, result of our ig- 
slaves, _—-— : 

*W hat re-cstablishes the equilibr: 
and that of the rich is, that idl 
rich as auch suffering as unere 
ery where manifest the sacred 


m between the condition of the peor 
*, ond its train of evils, cause to the 
labor does te the peor. Thus is ev- 


louma of human solidarity 





| “On the day when emancipation sha'l be proclaimed, | 
those hitherto slaves shal! Le subjected to an engagement 
| of fitteca years, and shall remain attached, until the ¢om- 







* Futered accordiny to Act of Concress,inthe year 1347, by JBAN-M. 
PALIS82, in tle Clerk’s O@ice of the District Court of Marsachusetes 


| pletion of this engagement, to the establishments to which 
| they respectively belong.” 
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norance, that are to be changed, amd not our patur 
which God has no doubt wisely orgnnized for the e 
he had in view in creating us. 

We shall now review and comment on thé principal 
circumstances which render so painful the accomplish- 
ment of our duties, in order to show them in contrast 
with the remedy,whieh the associative organization of- 
fers, to heal that deadly ulcer of the civilized world. 

Tet The labor assigned to every one, is miG@® vener- 
ally in opposition to his natural vocation. 

We believe that it is not without design, that Provi- 
dence bestows on fll different faculties. In this great 
concert of human society, must not every one have a 
note to sound, a note both distinct and harmonic ! 
Every man then must feel within him special tenden- 
cies, and these are the only true index of the function 
for which he was created. . 2 

This is a very simple,and common truthigis it not? 
Yet how has it been consulted and acted ujfn in the 
distribution of social parts! Undoubtedly it must be 
acknowledged that human society is no longer divided 
into those immutable castes in which a man was 
doomed to live and die, whatever individualyguffering 
or public loss might be the result; for the Supreme 
Dispenser of faculties, disregarding our arbitrary clas- 
sifications, takes pleasure in continually intermixing 
the ranks of the aristocracy of intellects, in causing 
the man of genius to draw his first breath ag,often be- 
neath a thatched roof * as in a palace, in ordgr to teach 
men that they are brothers, equal in his sightsand that 
every social organization which does not open a career to 
every useful faculty, which does not make use of all the 
forces with which he has blessed it, a society which, 
like the unfaithfal servant in the parable, hides in the 
earth the talent entrusted to his care, is false, impious, 
and in opposition to his eternal decrees. 

Even at this day, is every function accessible to all? 
Far from it, for there exists an almost insuperable bar- 
rier between the functions called liberal and the others, | 
which include agriculture, domestic labors, and indus- 
trial occupations. The aspirantsto the former must 
receive what we call. Education, that is, spend ten or | 
fifieen years in preliminary studies ; this alone renders | 
the liberal professions inaccessible to seven-eigths of | 
the members of socigty ; then again the professions | 
not libexal being reputed degrading and worthy of con- | 
tempt, cannot be assumed by any well-bred man. Thus 
is the world divided into two distinct, “‘” I may say 
hostile classes. 

But passing from this general view to a closer exam- 
ination, we discover many other impediments to the | 
free development of vocations. Ip this very favored | 
portion of society, in which every son enjoys the hap- 
piness of being saturated with Gree and Latin, enter 
pretence that it is the only way of becoming a reason- | 
able,man, the diploma of Batchelorship at last cour- | 

| 


Caen ncceene nee 


| 
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ageously conquered, is the licentiate allowed to choose 
among the liberal professions that which harmonizes 
best with his natural fagylties? Not at all. ‘To reach 
some of them, long and expensive studies in foreign 
countries are required ; to obtain others, protections or 
a fortune ready made are indispensable. Thus, the | 





THE WAR 


All salaries mustthen be equal? Far from it. We 
know as well as any one, that ‘Society cannot exist 
without a Hierarchy ; but we think that the rank and 
ealary of éach member should be established on a ratio 
proportioned to his personal vaiue or importance as 
ascertained and proved by his works, and proclaimed by 
the suffrages of his co-associates. Under these condi- 
tions, labor will be as attractive for allas it is to day 
‘fot thése who direct on their own actount a vast enter- 
prize ; for, says Rousseau, “we work heartily and cheer- 
fully when it is for ourselves.” 

3d. Labor lacks variety. It calls in play only a few 
of our organs, and keeps these in action with such re- 
lentless obstinacy, that thenée Tesult an abnormal de- 
velopment of some of our faculties and atrophy ‘of 
others. 

Of all the facts in the world, the most evident is the 
multiplicity of our tastes, of our adaptations, of our 
wants ; and another fact no less evident, is the monot- 
ony of the occupations whi®fy society assigns to every 
one. Who isin the wrong? God or the world? If 
we allow common sense to guide our judgment in this 
case, the Creator will certainly not appear to have in- 
tended man to be a machine acting exclusively and 
perpetually, as does the wheel work of a spinning 
frame, or to swing, like a pendulum, to and fro forever. 

God has fashioned man after a splendid and highly 
prolific model, innumerable faculties realize in him by 
their harmonious developement the most powerful unity 
of the globe. What is all this for, if men is not to en- 
joy the variety of resources within his reach? What 
essentially constitutes man is the union of a body with 
a soul, Which both require cultivation. No integral 
hygiene is practicable without this fundamental condi- 
tion. Therefore, the Supreme Arbiter placed in the 
heart of all men an indestructible desire for variety, 
for movement, for contrasts, which is both the index 















and the consequence of the multiplécity of our motives 
and of ourpewersof action. “ In industry as in pleas- 
ure, variety is evidently the wish of nature. Every en- 
joyment prolonged beyond two hours, without interrup- 
tions, leads to satiety, to abuse, blunts the organs, and 
destroys pleasure. A repast of four hours duration 
will not pass without excess. An opera of four hours 
will in the end tire the spectator. Periodic change is 
a want of the body and of the soul,a want felt through- 
out nature ; even the earth requires a rotation of crops, 
and seed a change of soil. The stomach soon loathes 
the best dish, if presented every day, and the soul 
loses its taste for the practice of a virtue unless relieved 
by some other virtue.” [{ Fourier.] 

“Tf pleasure calls for variety, labor demands it the 
more.” [Fourier.) Now what takes place in our so- 
ciety? During ten, twelve, fifteen consecutive hours 
of every day, we remain fixed, chained to the same 
monotonous task. 

One man is a legist, a notary, a clerk, a savant, or 
a man of letters; for him there is no relaxation from 
books and papers, no time in his laborious life can be 
spared for the physical faculties, or even for the imagi- 
nation, nothing for the heart. 
or a merchant ; he planes, files, carries bricks and mor- 


Another is an artizan, 


i Cr ee 


* 


BINGER. . 


then bagerly di | 4 


aged in agricultural labors, or in some : . e Wreck of Commerce. 
other industrial occupation, provided they were not} The i nie in the great focus of trade has bee, 


chained down to it, and free to leave it at will to re- | increasing, it will be seen by the foreign newe, till ¢, 
turn to their favorite studies, What charm would re-| 2°% rich wretches trembling on the verge of bankng,. 


; ; cy have prevailed upon the British government to jp, 
sult from this variety of occupations! What influence | terfere, So they think. At all events the governmer, 


it would exert on the health of bodies and of minds ;| has interfered so far as to advise the bank to discoug, 
on public riches, which would receive the whole bene- | bills at eight per cent, and the bank has graciously ¢, 


‘ ‘ut eay . sented to do so. One may guess that the governmey 
fit of this new activity; on men of learning, who has not done this at the instance of the trembling 


| wotild find in’ these temporary S@upations a productive | rowers but at that of the lenders. ‘The great ca 
recreation ; on the laborers, who could then aspire to | ists, Sir Robert Peel and Baron Rothschild, have be, 
mental functions ; on the whole of human life ! busy with Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Wong 


“«s All en i : : Rothschild has lately received twelve tons of goj 
Some will say that with this great variety of labors (£1,500,000,) from France which goes to replenish tj, 
;much time will be consumed in changing from one to| vaults of the Bank in Thread Needle street, probably 
the other ; it will require from five to fifteen minutes,| There is little doubt that these vast accumulators yj 
less than a quarter of an hour on an average, for the | Teap @ harvest, and ae the oan a > to go " 
» : : 7 _| to a certain extent for giving them a chance. 

et Or a = ee by traders on borrowed capital, in danger of bankrupt, 
means of large and light carriages, capable of contain- | are rejoicing at the power of putting off the evil 
ing eighteen persons, and it will take one halfless time,| by borrowig mon ey at 8 per cent. ; 
in the interior of the Phalanstery, where the circulation To us, (it may be on account*6f our verdancy, igng. 


— ve r: . 'riftice, and stupidity,) the philosophy of ail this con. 
is rendered easy by the street gallery, which connects mercial distress appears to be very plain. It proves it 
the parallel parts of the building by passages raised on| ys that commerce ’is rotten, essentially and necessarily, 


columns ; those who regret this waste cf time may be’ rotten, that it is little better than a vast system of gan) i 
compared to one who should propose to abolish sleep, bling—the few ppssne oe mene one the operatiy_ 
because it is time lost for industry ; but, thus ta prepare plockers in time plucked ¢ eat’ Mone y the great mor. 
archs of finance. The great money kings stand be 
and fix periods of relaxation, or rest for industry, only | ind tthe wide chessboard of commerce and lend to, 
tends to accelerate it by renewing its impetus; the | large number of merchants who exchange the produc 
Harmonians will work with ardor, they will perform in of one million Set of laborers for those of anothe 
one hour what would require thf®e, when done by our million eet, making if possible a, er shave fe 
Fie both ways. This profit is so great that multitudes ar 
slow, clumsy, weary, careless hirelings, who stop work | attracied to the business, while those who have bee 
and lean on their hoe to see a bird pass. The ardor 
of Harmonians for work will then become a dangerous 














successful go deeper in, from which it inevitably pr. 
sults that the business is at length over-done. It is th 
concern of the money kings to foresee this result an; 
secure themselves. Hence when they perceive thy 
the merchants are beginning to undertake more tha 
they can perform, and the appetite for borrowing grow, 
too sharp, they hold up altogether and will lend noth. 
| ing. - 
The result is a tremendous pressure for money j ~ 
save credit, which of course cannot be had. Stocks! 
hold, are performed at this day, under material condi-| and securities go down. Heavy houses fail fo 
! tions, which offend in many ways the desire for clean- | still heavier debts. ‘The Rothschilds can afford to lox 


; f fort. for} leas felt by all | by some of them, for when standard securities hay 
liness, for comfort, for luxury, more or less felt by all men. descended to their lowest point, they will buy them % 


Workshops are unhealthy and dirty, the tools roughly | to a vast amount. The act of welling out on the par, 
made, the dress of workers disgusting, foetid exhala- | of terrified and pressed debtors will be a relief in i. 
tions fill the air, every thing that can render labor re- self—and ust at this point in come the Rothschilds anj 


tsi h b tious! fT i jyother money kings and offer to lend on terms favorabi: 
’ 7 s ar ° 
pulsive seems to have been studiously collected round |'¢4 themselves. ‘This puts an end to the pressure ; stocks 


it. In the country the abode of man is hardly distin- | go up, and the money kings pocket the vast difference 
guishable from that of animals. The shop of the poor, The atmosphere is now clear. Competition is thinne; 


artizan is often an infectious hovel, which answers also | ° by the amount of all the great mercantile operator 
| f Lisnken dial dol f aah that have failed and gone to the limboes of vanity. 6 
ora kitchen, dining room, and place of rest; the heart| ~ourse there is room for the rest to operate in, and they 


\# a rich man would faint within him at the thought of| wili realize enormous profits as trade revives—and th: 
living in such a sink. And what shall we say of those | same game will be repeated. ‘The money kings, wh: 
‘large industrial establishments where the health of take advantage of the necéssary evils of competition 


es Oana . : ; are the only parties sure to win. 
“ ? Pate ; ‘ ig ; 
man is inevitably destroyed? Of those mines, in which It has ever heen so with competitive commerce since 


the laborers remain twelve hours every day, buried | the days of Tyre and Sidon, though the frequent occur- 
deep, and far away from the light of the sun? It is| rence of wars and pelitical revolutions has somewha' 
true that labors of this kind are the most productive concealed the game. Let peace be permanent and un- 
for the capijalists. broken, and the universe of commerce will come un- 


e . der the control of a few financial monarchs—perhaps 
If these conditions of labor do not soon kill the| one to each continent—and a regular cycle of smash- 


worker, they are invariably followed by a train of dan- |' @ot#ns of the merchanis will establish itself. The 
gerous consequences, which exerting a fatal influence | moment that a certain greediness to borr w indicate 


oe pe . tl . | that competition has thrown too much capital into the] 

is life, on his age ‘ s oe : 
<5 ae aem om meee vovememnagler beer transfer of productions, the money princes will hold uf 
children who come in the world with a deadly germ of | and Jet a sufficient quantity of merchants go to wreck 


vice or disease, tend to smother every elevated senti- No tinkering of currency, governmental or private} 


excess, unless checked and tempered frequently by 
changes of occupation. But critics always judge of 
the asociative mechanism, by the customs and applian- 
ces of civilization.” [Fourier.} 

Most of productive labors, especially those pertain- 
jing to agriculture, to manufactures, and to the house 


a 





eee ER 





' 


Church, the.School, the Press, are almost the only pur- tar, saws wood, measures tape, lies twelve hours in suc- 
suits accessible to the penniless scholar, and the fune- | cession, and/lucky he is too if a suspension of business 
tions which demand more imperatively than others a | does not reduce him to entire inaction. How, we ask, 
special vocation, are taken up as a last resource by | is it possible that such a life should not disgust or de- 


of morals, of language, and finally contribnte more 
than is supposed to increase the fatigue and repulsive- 
ness of labor. 


ment in the working classes, al! refinement of manners, | C#m prevent this. Want of curreney in the country « 


| out of it is not one of the conditions, or producin; 
| causes of the genera] wreek. The cause lies in an dg- 
gregate of mercantile promises greater than can 


those who can find nothing else to do. I leave it to| 
the common sense of all to draw their own conclusions 
respecting the guaranties which such functionaries can | 
offer to society. I pass here in silence that multitude 
of men without money whom a refined and superior 
organization impelled towards elevated spheres of ac- 
tion, in the regions of art, of poetry, of science, but 
left to vegetate and perish in the abyss where adverse 
fortune plunged them, while they, like delicate flowers, 
asked but a litde sun-shine, to bloom and fill the air 
with sweet perfume. 





It is evident, without farther analysis, that functions 
are not assumed on account of natural adaptation for 
them; but that fortune or position determines the 
choice of the individual. How then is it possible for 
man to perform with pleasure and successfully a task so 
often in opposition to his nature? Would it not be 
otherwise, if all funccions useful to society were enno- 
bled, and if with a system of gratuitous education unfold- 
ing the faculties of every being, it was possible for man 
to listen without misgivings and without shame to the 
calls of his nature, to the voice of his destiny? This 
is one of the problems which Fourier has solved, and 
the system of education he proposes becomes the ne- 
cessary complement of his organic theory. We shall 
speak of it in the latter part of this work. [See Third 
Part.) 


2d. In our present state of society, labor does not 
satisfy the lawful interests of man. We see the most 
frivolous occupations, those ministering to luxury, highly 
honored and often overpaid. While a Jacquart is per- 
ishing of want, a dancer, a singer is drawn in triumph, 
and gathers heaps of gold. Useful labors on the contrary, 
are despised and miserably rewarded ; the laborer can 
hope for nothing more than a bare living, yet his labor is 
really the most productive and necessary of all. But 
alas! the profits of production are reserved for anoth- 
er! Every where from the origin of societies, the 
poor has been the mere working tool of the rich! Even 
to-day, at the summit of every series of functi®ns, is 
found some privileged idler, some speculator, doing 
less than any other laborer, yet receiving the greatest 
part of the profits realized by the efforts of all. Is it 
possible for the subaltern to fulfil with pleasure and 
courage a task, the main profit of which will be taken 
away from him? 


* Was not Christ born in a stable? 


stroy the worker? The former becomes sickly, low 
spirited, often a maniac, his limbs are paralyzed, his 
stomach refuses to digest, and he succumbs under a 
complication of singular and cruel infirmities ; the lat- 
ter is soon reduced to the condition of a machine, ca- 
pable of appreciating only sensations of the lowest 
order, he indulges in drunkenness, becomes coarse, fe- 
rocious. * Finally, the heart of all dries up in this per- 
petual tension of the whole power of the individual 
towards a low and narrow purpose, without sympathy, 
and of which money is the sole ideal. 


Who among us does not sigh for the happy moment 
to come when he may, asthe saying is, “ cast away 
the galling harness of misery?” But those who suc- 
ceed in retiring from business do not belong to the most 
oppressed class. The mass, which sustains its miserable 
existence by daily labor, has no rest to hope for in this 
life. A single day of relaxation or deprivation from 
work, puts in jeopardy the existence of a whole family. 
There they are riveted to the chain for life. Truly 
blessed still if Christian hope enters this sink of wretch- 
edness to sustain the desponiing laborer, by pointing 
to a heaven above ! 

Meanwhile we have full faith that God not only 
wishes to console us here below by hope, but that he in- 
tends our redemption, that he desires to acquire still 
higher claims to our lave, by improving every day our 
existence ; if it is not so, why has he gifted man with 
a prolific intellect, with the resources of science ? why 
has he made him the Lord of Creation ? 

Let us now suppose the religious principle of asso- 
ciation established in the world; the conditions of La- 
bor are at once changed. Society better informed of 
its duties and of its true interests, which is the same, 
furnishes to every man the means of developing him- 
self harmoniously. Bodies become robust, flexible, 
skillful; minds are initiated into a mass of general know- 
ledge corresponding to the greatest number of elemen- 
tary functions necessary to supply the wants of life, 
and particularly those of agriculwre, the pivot of all 
industrial labors. 
the solidarity of interests, every function, even the most 


Asa natural, and necessary result of 


despised becomes honorable the moment it is exercised 
for the public good ; moreover the principle of the sub- 
division of labor, carried to its utmost limits, renders 
every part of it of easy and rapid execution. Then 
what a change in social activity! Most men, even 
those highly gifted for contemplative studies, would be 


performed, greater than there is room for performing 
The dilating of the curreney can only temporarily de- 
| lay the catastrophe. * Come it must so long as ther 

are great financial monarchs. Were-there no Roths- 

childs, no national brekers in the world, who made 

Banks of England, and all other banks their tools, when 

The workshops are large, well compctition had reached the mark of profits too small 
| 


In the Associated Township things are managed oth- 


erwise. There, man is not offered up a living sacri- 





i fice to matter, and the well being of laborers is the 
main purpose in view, and at the foundation of all! 
social arrangements. 


ventilated, splendid, luxurious ; the instruments cf labor | ° P@Y ‘terest, there would be - gradual going prin 
board of the merchants. Year in and year out, first 
one’ and then another, now here and now there, in: 
moderate stream, would go over the dam of bank- 
ruptcy. There would be a constant and steady draw- 
ing off of the surplus of merchants. But your tru 
Hebrew brokers delight and thrive most in panics. It 
is harvest time tothem. And oniy let one of them be 
rich enough to choose his own time to make a_ panic, 
and keep his own counsels, and he will go on doubling 
his riches, from panic to panic. 

With these views of the present system of commerce, 
we shouldn't wonder if the whole of the commercit 
storm that has just swept over Great Britain was got up) | 





| commodious and beautiful ; each order of functions has 
its work-dress end uniform of parade, tastefully adapt- 
ed to the task. 





Corporations rival each other in mag- 
nificence ; finally, all the arts, even music, (was there 


tions with a fairy-like prestige and efi@Hantment. 





A servant to the geologist of a country seminary, in 
describing to her master how she had stoned a cow cut of 
the yard, said: “I saw her come in and I threw a speci- 


citation met at che ened® than any other sovereigns in Europe. 
; s : 


of the Napoleons so in theirs, the people are at las 
the principal sufferers. Merchant princes are set uw) 
and pulled down continually, but the people in far great- 
er numbers are starved. Crowds who are at best liv- 
ing from hand to mouth, during one of these pressure 
and general chaoses of commerce, have nothing what- 
ever to carry from handtomouth. Just so it must evet 
and ever be till the maases learn to cooperate, and dis 
pense with competing merchants. Shall it for ever 
so? Shall the great mass of the wealth produced by 
human labor always be thrown into a great lottery 
be gambled for by the shrewdest and grasped by the 
most powerful? Shall exorbitant accumulation alway: 
give ihe power more exorbitantly to accumulate !—- 





The Milliner. 
Make her work harder, she is but a milliner ; 
How can she complain hard work is killing her ? 
Aged seventeen, and in a consumption! 
Some law should be made to punish presumption. 


Make her work harder; her mother, pocr creature, 
Ts paralytic in each limb and feature ; 

Tn such a condition, she should be willing 

To work day and night, to obtain but a shilling. 


Make her work harder ; she dwells in a kitchen, 

And people who live by their hemming and stitching, 
* Must keep on working, for breakfast and dinner, 

Or go without clothes, and get thinner and thinner. 


A 

When the John Bull newspaper first started, many ge" 
tlemen felt offended with the freedom of its remarks. 
gallant colonel, a near relation of an illustrious hou, 
taking amiss some innocent freedom of the editor, dete™ 
mined to curb his wit by asmart application of the hors 
whip. Well, the colonel, full of martial fury, walked biv 
self off to the John Bull office, in Fleet street, burnint 
with revenge, grasping in his right hand the riding ma* 
ter’s whip of the regiment. Intimating his wish to see th 
editor, he was politely shown into his room, and informe! 
that the editor would wait on him instantly. Likeé 
chafed lion, he walked up and down the room the inte” 
val, flourishing his weapon of vengeance; when the do 
opened, and in marched an individual of the Brobdign4 
species, clad in a thick white fuzzy great coat, his cb! 
buried in a red cotton handkerchief, with a broad oil ski! 
hat upon his head, and a most suspicious-looking oak stick 
under his arm. “ What might you want with me, sit’ 


Harder they made her work, harder than ever, 
Then came across her path a practised deceiver, 
One young and wealthy, who smiling upon her, 
First gained her affections, and then her dishonor! 


Of course he forsook her; a creature so tender, 
Who in this wide world would care to defend her ? 
Down with her, down with her! lower and lower, 
In a very few weeks her old mother wont know her. 


Bright are her young eyes, delighting bekolders, 
Her hair falls in ringlets over her shoulders; 
Deoavn with her, down with her! lower and lower! 
Till only the vilest acknowledge they know her! 


a 


the editor.” “I am the editor, sir, at your sarwis,” 2! 
God! what a wreck of a creature so dutiful ! 


God! what a wreck of a creature so beautiful! 
Purchase a shroud, her pale face to tie in ; 
Take her away! the victim is dying! 


the thickness and size of a clothes-prop. “Indeed!” e2 F 
ulated the colonel, edging away towards the door; “ § 
another time.” 
ties separated. 


ever a nobler use made of it?) lavish their graceful 
fancies to charm the laborer, to stimulate his ardor, in- 
crease his strength, and surround the humblest func- 
| 
! 


by the Rothschilds, now more absolute and resistles 7 
As in the games | 


Chronotype. 5 


asked this engaging-looking individual. “TI wished to & 7 


the Brobdignag, taking from its rest the stick of abl! 7 


“ Whenever you please, sir,” and the p# 
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The Worse of two Assassinations, 

We can easily believe that the murder of the Duch- 
ess de Praslin filled Louis Phillippe with horror. It 
must have shocked his humanity, and it ought to haye 
touched and alarmed his conscience ; not that he was 
in the remotest way accountable for that particular 
crime, but as the example of the direful extremities to 
which matrimonial strife may be carried in high sta- 
tions should have made him reflect with s0Irow and 
with fear on what he has done and undone in Madrid. 
Sickening to the imagination is the night scene of 
butchery in the chamber of the ill-fated Duchgss de 
Praslin, but the assassin’s malice did not go beyond the 
destruction of life, and his victim went to her account 
epotless in character, and with all virtues unblemished. 


The murderer made his havoc of the body, hacked with 


his knife, stamped on the head with the impression of pains. market, as interest or caprice thay move him. The Let the great meaning ennoble it ever ; 

the ducal arms on the butt end of the pistol ; but here ruse dit teaenewe “ruling figure” is his “one idea,” on which he | Droop not o’er efforts expended in vain; 
ended his malice ; he shortened a blameless life, he did a otal ae bn vedi reasons with the abstractness of a transcendeatalist, Work, as believing labor is gain. 

not make a guilty one, he was assassin of the flesh, not : and draws conclusions which, may glut the market | 


assassin of what is enshrined. He wrought no corrup- 
dépravation, no debauchery, he contented him- 
Igor murder—there was an obstacle to his 
d not doom the 


tion, no 
self with va ( 
illicit desire, and he removed it ; he di 
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From Punch. 
A Cry from the Condemned Cell. 


Tar Case or Many ANN HUNT.—It having been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, after a proper medical examination, that there is every reason to 
believe that this wretched woman is quick with child, her_execution is 
stayed by order of the Sheriffs of Londen and Middlesex.—Times. 


Two prisoners in a cell 
Where felons, doomed to die, 
Are garnered for the gibbet, dwell ; 
The time for each is nigh ; 
A murderess and a babe unborn within that dungeon lie. 


Ere this the wretch had died, 
But the law abstains 
From taking human life, whose tide 
Doth flow in guiltless veins. 
The hangman therefore waits till she hath passed her travail’s 


And then prepare the gallows-tree, 
To be the felon’s end, 
Soon as a mother’s anguish shall have ceased her frame to rend. 


Prepare the swathing bands, 




















HARBINGER, 





Tre Propuce Specutatror.—The produce specu- 
later caunot with propriety he called one of the 
b’hoys, because he has many of the characteristics 
of a man about him. In personal appearance he is 
not very unlikefa goodly portion of the genus homo. 
If there are any. articles of dress in which he delights 
more than in others, they are fancy gaiters, straw 
hats, stiff cravats, white trowsers and checked coats. | 
Gold watches and chains are also favorites with him, 
because their color puts him in mind ef corn, and 
the golden harvest. In words he is profuse. The | 
nomenclature of profession he ‘rolls as a sweet 
morsel under his tongue,” and talks pompously of 
foreign markets, supply and demand, the law of | 
trade, and the prospects of the incoming crops. He | 
buys on time with no prospect of delivery this side of 
eternity, chaffers with freighters and overbids the 


or starve the world. He dé¥durs his market report 
with the rapacity of a cormorant, and centers his | 
hopes, present and perspective, in the sublime doc- 
trines of a price current. If he is a buyer, he be- 








| The Three Voices, 





What saith the past to thee? Weep! 
Truth is departed ; 
Beauty hath died like the dream of a sleep, 
Love is faint-hearted ; 
Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal, 
Seare from our spirits God's holy ideal-- 
So, as a funeralbell, slow and deep, 
So tolls the past to thee! Weep! 


How speaks the present hour? Act. 
Walk, upward glancing ; 

So shall thy footsteps in glory be tracked, 
Slow, but advancing. 


Scorn not the smaliness of daily endeavor; 


What doth the future say? Hope! 
Turn thy face sunward! 

Look where the light fringes the far rising slope; 
Day cometh onward. 













































































sear ic! i a “we - : . 3 ‘ dPritiy’ cUbeaid Whore OF Me ; a . 
if ee victim to 2 position in whic h the virtues could not live, The hempen cord prepare ; | holds in the aspect of affairs certain signs of a down Watch! Though so long be twilight delaying, 
Ba ond in which the vices sure to spring up would tend to Alike ye need the hangman’s hands ward tendency, and would not think of appearing in Lad the Eeis seaiaiad enlen an tieonaennt 
. : ° ‘ . . ’ , ’ aa . sii . i 4 ah i s ue > s 0 ae y * 
a ruin of every kind, ruin of character, ruin of fame, ruin The nurse's tender care ; the market except to fill an order or a contract. | r : : 5 ee praying; 
it Moy, finheritance. The assassin kept all the guilt to him- : a hen | Things certainly look very hard. If he is seller, he ear not for greater is God by thy side, 
of inherite . Png: The infant to the cradle—to the drop the mother r. > ; : 3 Tl ies of S ; h llied! 
nd be self ; he did not work his will through making his vic- is not anxious to part with his property, but to ac- | 1an armies Of Satan against thee allied! 
nd to, thm guilty—his instrument was a knife, not a snare to Oh! weary day on day, commodate a friend, he wiil run a risk, although | 
roducy destroy by debauchery and degradation, or to tor- For this unhappy soul, nothing on earth can keep prices from advancing. “A Man’ Man ? *__. Howi ] 
inothe paix » pomnmmoeenant af salen To count the hours that pass away, When prices are improving he has enough on hand A MANS A SIAN FOR A. THAT. —Howitt relates an 
re f ture with the renouncement of nights. a : tel to glut the market of the world—when they are set anecdote, associated with the poem from which this famous 
. or « What the eye does not sce the heart does not rue. ' Tow ate » the moments roll ; y ti oY sckwa i r or i * v oh. all told 45 f sigh t line is often quoted, which may not be fami iar to oar 
es ar The mind’s eye sees the horrid scene of the wife sink- | And view through childbirth’s agonies the scaffold as her goal. ae a ‘ ; rm He. rm bes i hon th , oe c of readers. Burns being invited to dine at a nobleman’s 
e€ bee jug under the blows of the hand bound by every tie to Tir exten, Gatun pokatt ann etree | 2 yaws Doak. oe pockets Mrousanes as tie result OF | house on a certain occasion, was turned off to eat his din- 
aly te. protect her; but the assassination of character and y ‘ ads? c doutes Gs ote i? ee or el of a od ner with the butler. After the repast was over, he was 
tis the a. sieniet din can ine-ameinie, ik in eae ret, ere h poche , cle, and shoulder a loss, which half ruins him, with- | sent for to the dining-room, a chair placed for him at the 
ult ani ~ h neh, Pee the fastrument. por the imetre ‘Tides what Ber satering Wil Rave teen out a shrug oragrimace. To-day he rollsin hiscar- bottom of the table, and he was called on for a song. 
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Should Louis Phillippe have to order funeral service 
for the repose of the Queen Isabella, let it be in <he 
chapel of Eu, where the nuptials were discussed and 
the promise given which would have saved the young 
Queen from so much trouble and misery.—London 
Examiner. 





“Is Miss 8. at home ?” asked a gentleman of a servant 
who had answered the call at the knocker. 
‘I think not sir, I'll go ask her,” was the reply. 











| The Doctor ventured to say in reply, that though Han- 
cock was aman of note and influence, he yet was not in 
reality a man of great talents, and that there were many 
|men of his day—Samuel Adams for instance—who were 
much his superiors in that respect. “Why Doctor!” said 
| the other, “Iam surprised to hear you say so! John 
|Haneock not a man of talent! I tel! you I’ve been to 
| his house, and have seen three spits going at once, one for 


the roast pork, one for the roast beet, and one for the 
| wild fowl, and J know he’s a man of talent !”’ 
| the Doctor “ gave it up.’ —Lowell Journal. 


Of course 








text, one Sunday, the words-—“ Who is on the Lord’s 
|side?” After exhorting them with characteristic ardor, 
he brought the question home to each individual’s heart 
| thus—“ My beloved brethren, this is an important ques- 
| tion, ‘ Who is on the Lord’s side?’ Ali those who are on 
| the Lord’s side will rise in their seats.” To the surprise of 

the elder no one rose. With parliamentary propriety he 
| put the opposite question— 
No one rose. At last, an honest 
| exhorter with-—“ Please, sir, we a 
| Jackson.” 





“old salt” addressed the 
ll goes, here, for Gineral 


“Who is on the devil’s side?” | 





gins practising with a pistol, and keeps up a constant fir- 
ing through the whole time his neighbor consecrates to 
his own improvement in music. 


rr 


When Dr. Sherlock was appointed Dean of Sf. Paul’s, 
he was applied to, as was usual, to let part of the vaults 
for the reception of wine; which, however, he refused, ob- 
serving that he was resolved not to be aceused of preach- 
| ing over his liquor. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al] tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

ief is to come. and can only come from the new application 
of Christian ciples, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wittiam Exvcery Caanninea. 








Good Words from and for the Pulpit. 


A correspondent of this paper took occasion recently 
to commend a discourse which he heard from the lips 
of the Rev. Dr. Bethune, of Philadelphia ; and it now 
gives us great pleasure to refer to another which was 
pronounced a few Sundays since at Dr. Potts’ Church, 
by the Rev. James Alexander. ° 


We should premise, perhaps, that Dr. Alexander is 
one of the most accomplished and eloquent divines at- 
tached to the Presbyterian persuasion. He is the 
son of the venerable clergyman who has so long presi- 
ded over the destinies of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, and on the mother’s side, we believe, is 
lineally descended from Mr. Waddell, of Virginia, whom 
Wirt in his British Spy, has so beautifully described as 
the Blind Preacher. In his theological sentiments he | 
adheres to the straitest sect of of the Calvinists; but | 
in spite of his creed—perhaps he would say in conse- 
quence of it—he has made himself a ripe scholar, a 
graceful rhetorician, a correct and beautiful writer, and 
a charitable and humane man. We have seldom heard 
one who combines so much fervor with so much pol- 
ished elegance. 





The sermon to which we now allude, related to the | 
duties of the Church towards the numberless poor and | 
ignorant foreigners who have taken up their residence 
in our immediate neighborhoods. It was evidently the | 
result of patient observation and deep thought. He | 
depicted the physical and moral destitution of this) 
growing multitude with a touching fidelity, and urged | 
the peremptory duty of Christians in regard to sucha’ 
mass of squalor and suffering, in rapt and glowing terms. | 
The time had come, he thought, when something more | 
effectual than had yet been attempted should be done 
for the hosts of destitute men and women at home—hosts | 
which throng our streets, and almost darken our door- 
ways. Nothing was said against those large and benefi- | 
cent enterprises by which the church seeks to plant the | 
seedsof Christianity upon foreign shores, yet it was plain- | 
ly implied throughout that a more imperative duty rest- 
ed upon it, to feed, and clothe, and elevate the needy | 
in the midst of us. The language used, in impressing 
this opinion upon the hearer, could not well have been | 
srtonger. It was such as we should like to get from every | 
pulpit in the city. The preacher was awake to the | 
stupendous importance of this subject of foreign emi- | 
gration. 

A few such plain talks every Sunday from our more ! 
popular preachers would do a world of good. Nothing | 
is more to be lamented in the present condition of the | 
Church than its seeming indifference to these questions | 
The men whose peculiar function it is | 





of socia! evil. 
to consider the vices of society in all their aspects, and | 
to cast about for the remedy, appear to us unwilling to 
look the matter in the face. It is true that to some | 
forms of iniquity they are alive ; tiey, for the most part, | 
take an active interest in the prevalent methods for the | 
suppression of intemperence, and profess a strong sym- 
pathy for various schemes of partial ‘education ; but! 
few or none care to spend their time and thought in la- 
borious investigations of the whole depth and extent of , 
social misery, or in the discussion of practical! plans for | 
its amelioration. They rest satisfied with the most 
superficial views of the subject ; they shrink from all | 
broad and manly considerations of it ; and when great | 
principles of reform are broached, often adopt the most | 
silly prejudices and hasty impressions in regard to thei, | 
without either calm or honest inquiry into their practi- 
cability or truth. In St. Paul's days it was one mark | 
of Christian Love that it beiieved all things and hoped 
all things ; but in these days, the rule is reversed, and 

our Christian teachers doubt ail things and hope for! 
nothing—at least in this world. We have often been, 
induced to go and listen to eminent divines who an- , 
nounced that they would preach on topics of social | 
reform, but we have almost invariably come away with | 


a feeling of profound sorrow, that intelligent and ap- 


parently benevolent men could allow themselves to! 
utter such one-sided, superficial, and unjust sentiments 

Yet there are two or three thoughts which ought to 
give this subject a prominent place in the ininds of 
such men. First, it is clear that one object of Chrisi’s 
mission—whatever other objects it may have had—wes 
to build up the “Reign of God” here upon Earth. 
But, in the second place, it is also clear that very little 

has been done after eighteen centmies of the most dili- | 
gent use of the established methods of Christian propa- 

gation. Of the nine hundred millions of inhabitants 
third 


and of these not one ina thousand is re ally 80: 


on this globe, not one are nominal Christians. 
yet 


how long have we had line upon line, and precept upon 


precept, aided by the most stupendous contrivances of 

churches and associations to carry forward the good 
» , 

work? Mny there not be, then,some formidable ob- 


stacle in the structure of soci« ty, to damn up and roll 


back these torrents of weil-mean: influences? Else 
why such a waste of moral and religious power | 
Surely, these are inquiries worth making Surely 
ihe world is not to always remain in its present condition 
of much-preaching and little-perionmance' The tem 
poral triumphs of Christianity, we tak« 


lorever confined to their existing insuffieient ar 1 par- 


———$_ 


tial advances. 


| mistake ! 





THE HARBINGER. 


What then is the difficulty? This ; 
that the good seed everywhere sown either falls by 
the wayside or is choked by the thorns of an incoher- 
ent and antagonistic civilization. All the good influ- 
ences of the press and the pulpit are resisted and over- 
come by the omnipresent influences of actual life, 
which age utterly at war with them, and infinitely more 
steady and strong in their action. Men are trained 
to the extremest selfishness, from their youth up, by al- 
most every social relation into which they enter. Our 
active instincts, our daily necessities, the instructions of 


_example, are not on the same side with our theoreti- 


cal morality. The thorns, indeed, choke the good 
seed. Dr. Alison, in his profound work on Population— 
which is wholly written in the conservative view, both in 
politics and religion —frankly confesses that he has no 
hope in any educational or religious scheme for the im- 
provement of the mass of the people,so long as the 
structure of society remains what it is. Some means, 
he says repeatedly, and with emphasis, must be discov- 
ered “for enlisting our active sympathies on the side 
of virtue,” or all is lost. It isa great truth. Every 
critical inquiry into the bearings and tendencies of ex- 
isting society shows it to be a great truth. Our selfish 
and antagonistic social relations must give place to a 
better organization. We want co-operation in indus- 
try in place of competition ;—joint instead of adverse 
interests ; a structure of society, like that proposed in 
AssociaTion, where the intensest pursuit of individual 
good can only lead to greater social good, and the 
present interests of all men will walk side by side with 
the highest virtue. Why will not our preachers look 
into this aspect of the great social question? Why will 
they close their eyes in contented ignorance? Is it not 
time that they meet the question, like true men? 





Is it needed? 

A great many men upon whom we press the neces- 
sity of Association, reply to us, that it will do very well 
for Europe, but is not needed in this country. A fatal 
We have as much need of social reform in 
this country, as they have in any of the nations of the 
Old World. 

It is true, that in some respects our people are great- 
ly in advance of the people of Europe. There is here 
less extreme suffering, less popular degradation, wider 
opportunities for employment, fewer oppressions from 
the law, and a greater abundance of the necessities 
and comforts of life ; but in spite of all these advanta- 
ges, we have much poverty here, much ignorance, 
much vice and much wretchedness. The condition of 
our laboring classes is one full of suffering and peril. 
Our statistics show dreadful deszolations in the whole 
region of morals. Roguery and fraud, and oppression, 
and violence, are of noclimate. They are fruits of 
civilization, and wherever civilization is, there they are. 


extent, but still they must exist. Like certain miasmes, 
they do not affect all regions alike, and yet they are 
omnipresent. Where disorder lives, suffering cannot 
be far off; where industry is incoherent, the laborer 
must be afflicted ; where human, and not divine law, 
is made the organizing principle of society, there will 
be error and distress. 

The same causes which have produced the fearful 
contrasts of European society, are at work in this na- 
tion. Our social constitution is, in every respect, simi- 
lar both in its structure and tendencies. We have 
within our bosoms the seeds of the same diseases—the 
lurking malignity which must, sooner or later, break 
forth into the same offensive ruptures. Our political 
organization is different, and we have no doubt better, 
but our social organization is the same ; and, already 
we find on every side the lamentable evidences of so- 


| cial deterioration. 


But what folly it is to declaim about the happiness 
and prosperity of the people of this country, in the 
face of what is daily before our eyes—in the face of 
innumerable statistics—in the face of those stupendous 
benevolent enterprizes, sustained by an expenditure of 
so much time and money, for the relief of prevailing 





to such a snug and self-sufficient comfort? How low 

and devilish that view of human destiny, which allows 

the very professors of a humane religion to sit in luxu- 

rious security, while the groans and cries of their 

wretched feliow mortals load the atmosphere they 
breathe 2? No misery here?) No need of social me- 
lioration? Shame! share! have these apologists of 
civilization no eyes, no ears, no hearts? Have they 
ever visited Orange, and Centre, and Anthony streets, 
where every house is a hell, and almost every man, 
woman and child a devil? Have they ever entered 
the habitations of the poor in other quarters, to see 
their squalor, their penury, and their diseases? Do 
they know what abominable corruption lurks among 
the rich, what secret woes and breaking hearts destroy 
the peace of families, what falsehood, intemperance, 
and adultery invade the fairest seeming homes? What 
mean the dark records of our Police Courts, or what that 
undertone of discontent and suffering which hums 
throughout all society ? 

We know that there are many dashes of light in the 
pictures presented by existing civilization, many sources 
of individual happiness, a beautiful play of sweet af- 
fections, and noble manifestations of benevolent provi- 
dences, but when we hear men contend that there is 
no need of the most earnest and indefatigable exer- 
tions in the sphere of social reform, we are painfully 
impressed with a feeling of sadness and regret. We 
think that such men must be strangely deluded or fear- 

| fully callous. We fear that they must have been given 
| over to that hardness of heart and that blindness of 
‘inind, which the good book tells us is the last infliction 
lof a forbearing Deity. The existence of the feeling 
| seems to us quite as dreadful as the misery they deny, 
‘and all others deplore. It seems the proof of an utter 
‘and God-abandoned selfishness, It marks how high 


reached. 





Letter from Boston to New York, 
Monpay, Dec. 6, 1847. 


Drar Brotruer Enpitors: 


gossiping letter, which it is to be hoped that you 


Kept up on both sides, for the benefit of the read- 
lers of the Harbinger. Our organization for 
‘spread of the associative doctrines, and chiefly 
for the preaching of the Gospel of To-day to all 
men, through this our humble, but most earnest little 
| Paper, which in putting off its meek and innocent garb 
| and donning a more worldly one, shall never be false to 
its indomitable purpose of showing the world how false 
it is, and of publishing the vision, every day more clear 
and unmistakeable, of the Divine Order, which is yet 


our poor globe has worn so long among the other hap- 
py and obedient planets ;—our organization I say, has 
very much the form of an ellipse, and Boston and New 
York are its two centres. To make the relation good 
and manifest, to promote a healthy circulation through- 
out the whole system, it seems indispensable that these 
two centres should correspond directly with each other, 
and in a way that those who run may read. 


As to this dear pet of ours, this Harbinger of better 
days, we parted unwillingly with it from Boston, as 
you know. We held on to ‘ts skirts most avaricicusly 
while it took flight as destiny would have it, for New 
York. We parted with it, as the mother parts with 
her first-born, when he has become “of age,” and goes 
from home, yet resigned in the belief that it was best. 
The change of form, of type, and style of print, the 
adoption of the every-day newspaper aspect, the hud- 
dling of our dear notions in with all sorts of news and no- 
tices, and advertisements, all aggravated by the “un- 
lucky east” of that first number, even startled imagina- 
tions which had béen prepared for a considerable change, 
involving the sacrifice of much, to which you no less than 
ourselves had grown partial. But we have witnessed mar- 
ked improvement, both as to externals and as to inter- 


the overwhelining current of civilized corruption has | 


I sit down, at your suggestion, to write you a | 
| will answer, and that the correspondence will be | 


the | 


Local circumstances may modify their intensity and | to come and take away the scape-grace character which 


misery? We say nothing of three or four millions of nals, in each succeeding number ; and it is the general 
our fellow men held in the most barbaric slavery ; we | opinion ameng our friends here, I believe, that the Har- 
say nothing of the thousands of beggars, who throng | binger is now a better, richer, more efficient paper than 
our cities—so numerous that the records of the State | pefore ; that it will reach more minds and consciences, 
of New York prove them to comprise one out of sev- | and make a deeper mark. We know too, under what 
enteen of our inhabitants ; we say nothing of hosts of | discouraging perplexities and difficulties, always per- 
degraded women, of whom Alderman Tillou reckons | taining to a transitional movement—this convincing 


fifteen thousand in this city alone ; we say nothing of 
the army of mechanics that for so great a portion of 


| the year are utterly destitute of employment and lead 


the while such destitute and often depraved lives ; we 
say nothing of the throngs which crowd those northern 
slave markets of our towns and cities, calied Intelli- 
gence Oifices; nothing of commercial embarrassment 
and bankruptey ; nothing of the appalling increase of 
crimes of every description ; nothing of the repeated 
complaints of religionists, that their sanctuaries are de- 
serted and their services flat and uuprotitable ; and 
nothing of a thousand other of the grosser manifesta- 
tions of iniquity and wrong ; but we appeal to every 
reader to run over the histories of his own personal ac- 
juaintances, to mark what domestic tragedies darken 
The experience of every day, and say to whether our so- 
ciety is so flourishing, and happy, and pertect, as these 
good easy conservatives represent. 

QO, if there were nothing else in our social condi- 
tion to move the sensibilities ot retormers, this indiffer- 
ence itseli, on the part of the more favored few, should 
stimulate them to unwearied and ever renewing efforts. 
How deep, indeed, must be that selfishness, which can 


walk our streets, and yet bring itseif into such a caie- 


! ' . . , 

| success, has been attained by your devoted labors in New 
l- F ‘ 

| York, and how poorly we, who are left here to co-oyr- 
ate with you from the old homestead, liave as yet fulfill- 


| 
}ed our part. A delinquency to be set down in a great 
| measure, to our unsettled notion of whai the paper really 
| was to be in this strange fluttering of the sails preparato- 
| ry toa newstart, and, what our position towards it was. 
| But the nature of the animal is fast declaring itself ; in- 


i . . * . 
| deed, there is nothing ambiguous about it; it has put 


| off none of its essential attributes for which we loved 


and cherished it, while it has put itself in the way of a 


larger and more varied culture, and is every week as- 


This would be self- 


suming a world-wide character. 
praise, if it were not that the new paper, thus far, has 
And yet it is 
not exclusively a New York paper, any more than it is 
The fact is, that the 


be predi- 


hailed so essentially from New York. 


a Boston, or a Hingham paper. 
| Harbinger is a wniversa! paper, if that may 
cated of any journal now in existence ; spiritually and 
, essentially it is of no one city, but of all places ; out- 
'wardly, of course, it must proceed from some locality, 
‘and New York is the most convenient centre of obser- 


vation and of correspondence. Let the true Associa- 


' tionists, from al! their several positions throughout the | 








hill, look to it that the due supplies, both spiritual any 
material, come to it from their quarter,—and it sha) 
be none the less a New England, none the less a, 
American, none the less a pure, religious, high toned 
earnest paper, for hailing from that great worldly cep. 
tre, that biggest conglomeration, as it happens, in oy 
vast social chaos, which is nicknamed Gotham. 


About the Harbinger, therefore, we have much th 
same sentiments with those expressed in the letter from 
“A Mriend” in Number Three. We say, go on! anj 
our two centres shall electrify each other; and, wha 
is more, you shall not have all the positive electricity 
at your centre, and we all the negative ; but, as ther 
is a gteat accumulation of deepening life here just now 
in this Boston nucleus of the Associative cause, |e; 
us stand condemned out of our own mouths if we do 
net propegate some of the same into the very heart of 
that said reservoir of light and life whence emanate; 


the Harbinger ; for wisely was it said, that we mus 


give if we would receive. Supposing, therefore, that 
the Harbinger has had criticism enough, we add none 
now. It would ill become us, who tarry at the old 
fountain head here, at home, while you, like willing 
martyrs, go to spend your days in that great marke; 
place in building up the futuse of our hopeful bantling. 

I intended in this letter, to commence a series of 
| pictures of life in Boston, and first and foremost, in the 
interest of our readers, of the life which now prevails 
| among the Associationists here, in the Boston Union, 
| which now really lives a life to speak of. But the 
| mail closes, and that must be left for next time. Let 
this serve as general preamble. Success to you, Messrs. 
Editors, is the best wish we can utter for ourselves and 
| for humanity. 


} Correspondence, 





| According to our old custom, we publish to-day some 
lextracts from the letters of our friends, which we are 
| sure cannot fail to give pleasure to our readers, and to 
‘encourage the hopes of those who are thoughtfully 
watching the signs of the times. We wish as far as 
| possible, to unite the hearts of all true Associationists, 
| to make them better known to each other, to kindle an 
ever new enthusiasm by the consciousness of an exten- 
| ded sympathy with their purposes, and thus to prepare 
| the way for the glorious epoch, when antagonisms shall 
| cease from the human family, and the white banner of 
' Universa! Unity shall wave in triumph over a regener- 
‘ated world. These letters breathe the spirit of faith, 
courage and indomitable devotion to our holy cause, 
‘which is the most expressive omen that we could ask 
of its coming victory. 





, Onto, Nov. 14th, 1847. 
To THe Epitors or THE Harsincer— 


Dear Frriends,—Enclosed, you will receive two dollars, 
in advance, for two copies of Volume Sixth of your invélu 
able paper. I have been a subscriber for it myself, ever 
since its first appearance, and hope to continue it while I 
| am able to read and appreciate its value. I obtained two 
| additional subscribers to Volume Fourth, but was in Lou- 

isiana during its publication ; engaged several to sign for it 
| there, but do not know whether they did or rot. I am 
now at home, and shall make it my business to try to en- 
large its circulation, as I look upon it as the best medium, 
at present, for the promulgation of Social Science. We 
ee not able, at present,to pay for Lecturers, in all the 
| places that would hearken, if they could be sent amongst 
| us, and of course must take the next. best way. The fact 
| is becoming notorious that the social body is sick; that 
|our present organization, or rather disorganization, if 
carried out to the letter, is not what Humanity needs, in 
| order to produce the greatest amount of happinegs to the 
masses. It is a fact that cannot be denied, that our pre- 
/sent institutions make the very crimes they punich. I 
| have seen, in the city of New Orleans, a Justice Court sit- 
inated between two liquor selling establishments, or, as 
| Father Beecher calls them. “breathing holes of Hell.” 
Iam willing to accord all the praise that individual, or 
| rather fragmentary exertion merits ia the cure of our so- 
| cial evils, but at the same time, every one must acknow- 
| ledge that the old adage is most strictly true, that “one 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure ;” and so in 
ithe present case of Humanity. Collectively remove the 
|evil tendencie:, cut off the sources, and the evils that 
|we are plagued with will remedy themselves, while it 
| mst be obvious even to a superficial observer, that while 
our present institutions stand unchanged, crime will in- 
cr-ase on our hands. It is to me most unaccountable, 
! that the Clergy, as a body, (so far as my observations ex- 
tend,) are opposed to the doctrine of Association. It is 
truc, they do not all of them denounce it, but those who 
| do not, seem to think it a Utopia that can never be real- 
‘ized. T came in contact with two on beard a boat, on the 
Mississippi, one a Presbyterian of the old school, from 
| Cincinnati; the other a something else, from Kentucky. 
' They had been quite soeia’le with me, until they discov- 
| ered my name written on the cover of Mr. Godwin’s book, 
; Which I had lent to a passenger, when they both at once 
| fell on me, in presence of quite a number of the paszen- 
| gers; and if infidel, enthusiast, utopian, visionary, and s0 
on, to the end of the chapter, might be considered insults, 
{no doubt Itook some; but I considered from wheuce they 
;came, and let them pass, but n+ without enquiring of 
them who it was that instigated the p pulace and the Ro- 
man government to persecute the Siviour? who it was 
that sent Galileo tothe inquisition? who it was that taught 
{that the Newtonian system of Astronomy was rank infi- 
delity? who it was that cried “ma! dog,” at Bakewell’s 
, introduction to Geology; and in fact, who is it that has 





always been found in the first rank, doing battle most val- 
iantly against all improvements that they themselves do 
|not originate. I also observed that the term infidel was 
very gonvenient; it answered in place of argument, and 
was doubly efficacious, because this ban, like that of mad 
dog, was sufficient to prevent men from further enquiry, 
as far as their opinions were taken as orthodox. 

Thank God, the time is passed with a great many to be- 


ess state? How petrifying the influences of that Jand, and who shovid be the proper feeders of this | lieve all that is said by many of those “blind leaders of 


society which can harden men with their eyes open in- 


Salil . elles a i 


¢ L. e would set upon a 


common reserverr « 


They are not considered infallible at this day: 


the blind.” 
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Théy have had almost nineteen hundred years to evange- 
lize the world, and during the last thirty-five or forty, | 
they have put forth the most unparalelled exertion. They 
have encompassed sea and land to inake proselytes, and | 
what has been the result? I believe ‘t isan acknowledged 
fact, that crime and degradation increases on their hands 
over amd above the increase of the population. How 
tong, pray, will it be before they ‘evangelize the workd un- 
dor the present regime? Bcho an:wers, how long. The 
signs of the times convince me that a change isat hand. 
T might go on and enumerate many of those signs, such 
as'the spirit that prompted the Mexican War, which, in 
reality, is the same antegonistic spirit that we see mani- 
ested in all the walks of life. I might mention the Eng- 
Jish government, the richest in the world, with its manu- 
‘facturing establishments.and mercantile facilities, and yet 
see the degradation of the masses. I might notice the 
restless spirit of demageguecism that keeps alive ‘party 
spirit among the masses i our own country, &«., but time 
will not admit; and in fact, to notice all the signs that 
lead to a change, would overdo the limits ef a letter; and 
as I have already written more than you may ‘ind profit- 
able to read, I shall‘hring my epistle to a close, full in the 
faith of the promise ‘of ‘a better time for collective Hu- 
manity. I think I can almost discertfi the gray dawning 
in the east of that blessed morn when there shall be a new 
Heaven and a new Earth, wherein is righteousness, when 
the true mission of’Christ will be understeod ; when love, 
and not hatred, harmony, and not discord, shall be the 

So mote it be. W.c. 


true order of the masses. 


PittseunGn, Nov. 2a, 1847. 


Dear Sur —There és nothing going on here having a 
direct tendency ‘to-reform ; but indirectly, I -deem the 
prospects encouraging, Anti-Slavery men, Land Reform- | 
ers, Christian Unionists and Asociationists, are all quiet ;! 
but there is progress'towards good in everything around 
us. We hear symptoms of reform from the pulpit, from 
the bench, from the lecture room, from the press, and in | 
private parlors and in the streets, there is evidence of | 
a change in the direction of great truths, in common | 
conversation. Ideas which were a year ago scouted as | 
visionary, are now erttertained and preclaimeti aloud. We j 
have accessens to eur ranks of the right kind. Men of| 
intellect, of moral heroism, of wealth, of honesty and | 
philanthrophy, are “leaning towards us;/and only await | 
the good time caming, when circumstances-make it prac- | 
ticable for tham to siep boldly forward. I am not de-| 
ceived in this matter. 
name the men I have abeve referred ta. 
citement, but much is said on the subject of Sucial Reform. 
Our opponents have wore respect for us and our doctrines | 
than formerly. Wemove in a higher cirele—so I think. | 
The pamphkt published by Parke Godwin-—-“The Con- 
cise View ”"—had a glorious effect here. I think not less 
than one hundred cepies were sold, and they have been 
read by thousands and studied by many. Briancourt’s 
“Organization of Labor” has worked good—ihough I 
had some difficulty in getting the book a circulation. A 
few copies have been eld, and the right kind of people | 
have taken them. =D fT. | 


Could I speak with you, I could; 


There 3s no ex- | 


——., Mainz, Nov. 15, 1847. 
Dear Sir: 
I have received the dirst number of the sixth vol-! 
ume of the Harbinger. Ido not like its form so weil for 


‘binding as heretofcre, netiher aim I so well preasedwith its | 


content=, but if we shall better succeed in hastening the 
coming of the good time, then I heartily say Amen. I 

réjoice to see in the signs of the times, such powerful and | 
convincing proof that there is a better day soon to dawn | 
upon humanity, ard I feelthat God will bless theable and | 
efficient laborers that he has sent forth to proc’aim the | 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, in which his will shall be 
done-on earth as it is im heaven. The Harbinger to me 
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THE HARBINGER. 


a a 


mare a l 

little besides. They are situated in a community, which ltion of the Speaker of the House, the number of mem- 
. - | 

j 


for self bove, love of mammom as a means to mere display, 
a peculiar attachment for that which is esteemed the fon 
of the day, for Sabbath faces yet weck-day disgraces, for 
purity in religion yet scape-goats in morals; for an out- 
word purity, fair to look upon, yet an inward corruption 
that sometimes fails even to keep beneath the skin —can- 
not be supposed even in Western New York, where so 
many ill-timed and ilLadvised attempts at practical Asso- 
ciation have brought its doctrines into disrepute. 

A sinall number of the soms of Crispin of this plan 
have associated themselves in their business, and have at 


the last made themselves well off, securing to themselves | 


those comforts of life, hard to secure amid the cenflict of 
competition trudes, and of wenders, “honest as the times 
will permit.” 

I trust we shall before long receive a visit frem some 
lecturer on tthe Association doctrines, and I doubt not 
but quite an interest woukl be taken, and much good re- 
sult. W. H. B. 


LT 


New Yorx, Decemper 2d, 1847. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GEenTLemeEN ‘—In the Tribune of yesterday I reada 
communication on uneengeniality in marriage. I like the 
editor’s reply, and think he takes the right view of the 
matter. Duty to others, to the race, must always be our 
moving principle, and we must be satisfied with such hap- 
piness as may not be inconsistent with our duty, while 
we look forward ‘with hope for the time when duty and 
happiness shall be synonymous. 

The editor o: the Tribune approaches«this subject with 
repugnanee, and it is one which cannot be discussed ex- 


cept by-criticising the existing state of morals, which is | 


always.a difficult task, and one not to be lightly entered 
“The Tribune has its peculiar work, and that is not 
the discussion of this subject. It must, however, be taken 
up, boldly and fearlessly, for from the relation of the sex- 
es and-the state of morals among youth springs a large 
proportion of the vices and suffering which afflict our pres- 
ent society. 
Who are so well‘itted to discuss the important matter 


as these who feel they have a panacea for all the ills our | 


flesh is heir to? I know that any change in the legal re- 
lations of the sexes is deferred by Fourier until such time 


as the human race having become purified, may legislate | 


upon ‘the momentous subject more undevstandingly, and 


' withanere effect then it now can. I know also that the first 


work of the Phalansterian school is properly the organi- 
zation of industry,.and that from this and the consequent 


| independence of weman will proceed those reforms which 


will raise society from the abyss of vice and corruption 
in which it now grovels. What I ask of you therefore, 
is nat so much a statement of what is hoped for the 
future, as a constant and sustained criticism of the 
present, that al] men and women may have the means of 
knowing the horrible condition of our present societiy, 
and be induced to labor earnestly for a change. 

I would have you uphold the necessity of maintaining 


| indivelual purity,-of sacrificing personal happiness to the 


good of the race, of preferring duty before all things, and 
I woulé have you combat the false idea that duty to self, 


| which holds the first place in the selfish pleas of many in 


our day, can ever be considered as other than secondary 
to our duty to our feHow men. But especially, I hope you 
will criticise present seciety in its all aspects, above all in 
what relates to the union of the sexes and the moral con- 
dition of youth, and that when you handle this matter, 
you may not think it necessary to put on gloves. = GG. 





The Pesition of Mexico. 
Within the week intelligence has been received that 
the Mexicans, unable even in the present condition of 


the Message, a brief abstract of which may be found 
\in the next article,atleastin favor of holding the part of 


bers likely to follow the lead of those distinguished men We sometimes meet with » bird of strange feather, that 


is comparatively small. The Whig majority in the! we find it hard to make out, but far oftener does it prove 
| House isat the utmost only four. Of the Whig mem- | to be some sort of owl or vulture, than an eagle or dove. 
‘bers, a large proportion are openly in favor of continu-| One lighted down upon us the other day, in the shape of 
‘ing the war. They will doubtless vote with the de- 


an old subscriber, that turned out to be a veritable bird of 
Paradise. Just as we were closing the door of our editori- 
al sanctum for the day, a person stopped us with the wish 
to renew the subscription to his paper, and to give us the 
names of some two or three new subscribers, with the cash 
in hand. Seeing that he was a good friend to our enter- 
prise, and on theprincipte of riding the free horse to death, 
we asked him, after he should get home in the country, to 
send us half a dozen more of the samé sort. He smiled, 
as if to say, that subscribers to an Associative paper were 
not in great plenty where he lived, and opening his pock- 
et-book, laid down on the table a handsome donation to 
the treasury of the American Union. On turning to our 
subscription books, we found that he had paid in advance 
to the end of the Tenth Volume of the Harbinger, but 


mocrats, if not in favor of ail the recommendations of 


| Mexigo already conquered, and of maintaining order 
in those territories, by means of an armed force. Cer- 
tainly no ratlical opposition to the war can be looked 
\for from Congress, to judge by present indications ; 
consequently the immediate annexation of New Mexi- 
co and California as Territories of the United States, 
is almost a matter of course, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of a portion of both Democrats and Whigs. 
| This step will also of course involve the present great 


ion i internal policy of this country, the Wil- , 
ome 7 caer ie ain does emctcberegt the before we could inform him of the fact, he had disappear- 
BP hall pe pa ed. Here is the right kind of heart to beat within the 
SEER Ct TG, SEES es Sere a —" bosom of aman. A hundred or so of such noble sbuls 


oe ed would erect the Phalanstery, and make our old way-worn 
We see, then, that on the one hand Mexico is not} party ring with joy. 


capable of establishing a central govornment, which 


‘shall unite her people, and enable her to make peace | Tue Lyxs Pioneer.—You need not worry yourself, 


| with such guaranties as this country would be likely to | friend Pioneer. We loveyou too well evet to think of 
| accept. On the other hand, the least that seems prob-| josing you. When you dropped us for several weeks, did 
jable on the part of the United States is the appropria-| we not make the first advances to renew our acquaintance ? 
| tion of a large portion of the Mexican territory, and) Besides, how can you think we wished for your applause, 
the taking of the whole Republic into tutelage by the! when you have done nothing but Clap us since we first 
establishment of a civil government, whose permanence | knew you? You take our caution altogether too person- 


‘and efficiency shall be guarantied by the presence of. ally, which was not meant for old friends, but only for 

jan American army. | very aspirants, to ny hinted that they had better 
| make their bow, if they wished for our poor company. By 

Y| the way, you are out in your chronology, when you speak 

to the country, call its industry into full activity, and | of the Harbinger as having been a monthly. 

develope its great material resources, if it could ele- | 











LT 





If such a government could give quiet and securit 








| vate the people and prepare them for real independence, | New CLassicat nnapine.—In the last aumber of the 


a ad | Harbinger, Jason was made to cut the Gordian Knot 
'sort compensate for the injuries done her by the war.| wil) Dr. Anthon correct his classical di¢tionary atcord- 
But there lies the difficulty. The Mexican people | ingly? 
| would yield to such a government only the unwilling, | 


|it would be a blessing to Mexico, which might in some 


Lc 
| hostile submission of the conquered to their victors. MANTALINI REDIvivUs.—A correspondent wishes to 
| They would never remain at ease under it, and the re- | know if Mantalini writes the monthly gossip of the Dem- 
sult would be a perpetual renewal of the struggle in| ocratic Review. We should think so decidedly! 

| one shape or another. { 
| Such is the present position of Mexico. What wil! | 
be her fate who can predict?) Who either can predict | 
ithe consequences to this country, from our relations 
with her? The prospect is a threatening one. But 


| 
whatever the future may disclose, let us trust that it will r n—BP case 
be for the advantage of Humanity. Is it not in the eae ee ee is received. Cash enclosed 
. z | $10 00. The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
order of Providence that out of the crimes and errors | for your subscribers. Thanks for your yemem| 
of nations, good may yet be produced for the race ? May we hear from you again ¥ : 
| ; 


LL 


How To prevent caime.—Is the Christian Inquirer 
ready to answer our questions on this head. No shrink- 
ing! 





LL 





Tue Presipent’s Messace.—This document was read | the valuable suggestions in yours of the 24th ult. 
before Congress at one o’clock on Monday, and printed | Bancor, Me.“ T. H. M.”—Your letter contains a store 
on the same evening in New York, before 7 o'clock. It, 0f “aid and comfort.” We shall depend on you to look 
isa long but not very interesting one. up all our old friends “ down Egst.” 


Mr. Polk recupitulates the leading events in the his- | Jouxstown, N, Y—*J. W.”—Your offering is too long 
tory of the war with Mexico, maintaining his original | for our columus. We will return it, according to your re- 
position that Mexico began the war, and complaining | oa 
loudiy of the subsequent stubborness and bad faith of that 


nation. The acquisition of territory he regards as an| 


SER Ene 


Pavition, N. Y.—“ W. M. 8.” received. 


Factory Vite, N. ¥.—“I. 8.”"—Your $3 00 for the 
iadlepeciedhte Wien’ G weary Of" yabes, and dansances| New Times is passed to your credit. If that work is not 
that he will not give his sanction to any policy which | a ar 7 La sadpaing ” a, SE: ED on 
does not provide for the profit and fullest indemnifica- | ee ee eee 7 


; a : i order. 
| tion of our citizens for all their claims against the Mex- | 


| New Or.eans, La—*T. J. D.”—We will attend to 











= : their country. with their capital in the hands of a con- 
has been the most welcome visitor that I ever read—it s ; : 
| quering army, to remain at peace among themselves, 


softens my heart, sweetens my enjoyments, opens new h 1 heir old 3 f civil 
: i ° . i 7 es ed to eiro ractice of civ "ar. revo- 
mediums through which I ean lock through nature up to | OF ee ee P m wer: Atevo 


nature’s God ; it makes my faith stronger and stronger, 
in the final redemption of poor bleeding humanity: go en | presidency of Gomez Farias—the head of the anti- | 
my dear ‘brothers, laboring in the good cause; and your | church party has been attempted at Guadalaxara, the 
names, will be indelibly written onthe hearts of the people,! chief city of the large state of Jalisco. It was met by 
and you ¢hall find a high seat in their affections, and! an armed force raised through the influence of the p 
we will call-you biessed to the rising generation. { gy ; a combat ensued, in which Gen. Ampudia was | 
that not having entirely | slain, and a complete victory gained by the church 
At the same time, the monarchica! portion are 
two of the most interesting piecesin it —the firstis headed | aetive and open in proclaiming their intentions, and a i 
Introductory, the second, the Christian World. Such ar-| eonsiderable pam of the nation, no doubt, are of that | 
gumentz as I find here in answer to the Christian World} ... + abs : ; ‘ * 
areto me music,—the sweet language of my old friends. | 1 0 ee ee ee ee 


lutionary movement in favor of the elevation to the 


Lopen my letter to say to you 
read the first number of Volume Sixth, I had over looked | party. 


| Anna, the party of Almonte, and Heaven knows how 


ican republic. New Mexico and Upper California are 
referred to as good territory for us to appropriate, be- 
cause they are valuable provinces in themselves, and un- 
less taken by us, will be snapped up by European pow- 
ers. 


The President thinks that the terms of Peace offered | 


by us through Mr. Trist, were of the most liberal kind, | 
and these having failed, he is of opinion that the war! 
should be prosecuted with renewed vigor. He says, 
that we should press forward our military operations, | 
and levy such military contributions on the enemy as/ 
may, as far as practicable, defray the future expenses of | 
the war; that we should secure and render available 
the conquests which we have already made ; and that 


Cananpaicua, N. Y.—‘N. V.”—Your money is re- 
ceived and your request complied with. 


Litttetoy, N. H.—*F. H.”—Your letter and your 
money, just received, are both equally good, and call for 
our best thanks. h : 

Lexineton, Ky.—“ J. T. D.’--Received letter, $3 00 
cash enclosed. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Some of our subscribers in Philadel- 
phia fail to receive their papers regularly, and as we are 
informed, the bitterness of their complaints is in propor- 
tion to the severity of their loss. Good friends, have pa- 
tience. The papers have all been sent from the New York 
office, and should be extorted from the shelves of the Phil- 
adelphia office, where they are snugly ensconced, no doubt. 
However, rather than your files should be broken, we will 
supply all deficiencies. 


I bid them welcome to my fire side and my rejoicing heart. 
Thisreminds me of the old adage, that variety is the spice 
of life, and while others taste of what I like best, perhaps 
they may like it better than they have heretofore, and so | 
Win many. J. V.D. 

i 


| 
| 








, N. Y., Dee., 1. 1847. 
EbitTors oF THE HARBINGER: 


All lovers of reform are doubtless highly gratified, that 
the Harbinger is placed upon a permanent footing, and | 
assumes a character which entitles it to the attention of | 
# large class of readers. The good uses it may perform 
in pushing forward those great principles of reform toa 
happy consumation, ean hardiy be calculated; and then | 
again, through its medium, the whole fraternity of reform- | 
ers social and spiritua!, whore hearts are pervaded by an | 
tniversal philanthre py, and yearn after a redemption of 
the whole race, can hold communion of sympathy and 
thoughts, which to them, while scattered abroad, is an in- | 
valuable boon, They are the “salt of the Earth,” and | 
wae else are to be the instuments in saving the world from 
nat press of evils, urging everything downward with an | 
almost resistlers gravitation? True, they are Comparative- 
ly few in number and feeble in strength True a hypo- 
‘ritical and pharisaieal world seorn them and | ean con- 
‘unely upon their heads, yet they havea purpose unyield- 
Ng, a hope unfailing, and a strength unsubdued whereby 
their cause is accnmulating a moral momentum which no | 


array o 


page : ? , 

‘ disorganised means, no gathering of rotten pow- | 

ers Can overcome, 

; There are a few persons here, having the associativ: 

octrines «J ° . a8 
‘rines deep at heart, and looking with deep solicitude 

°n every movement 


of the Associationiets. Although 


they d: a 7 mr 
*y dare think and utter their deep convictions, yet | 


they are'ene . 
*Y are surrounded by such circumstances they can do} 
! 





many parties beside. 


In this state of internal discord, the Congress of the 
republic have removed to Morelia, the capital of the 
State of Michoacan, some hundred and fifty miles from 
Queretaro, where they have been in session, and where 
they were overawed by an armed force. Their prin- 
cipal business is to choose a president, and in this they 
wish to be as remote as possible from an influence so 
unfavorable to the freedom of elections. 

It is plain, however, that no choice which they may 
make can be relied on. None can combine the discor- 
dant elements of the Meyican people into a unity so as 
to give any force or permanency to the national action: 
Accustomed to a state of anarchy and civil war with 


| hardly an interval since the achicvement of their inde- 


pendence, we cannot hope that they will now assume a 


new course of conduct. Indeed, it must be confessed 


| that none of the Spanish-American republics have ex- | 


hibited a decided capacity for self-government. Spain 
herself is a sad example of the political vices which af- 
flict her offspring. No unity, no steadiness, and small 
progress, are the universal features. And how are we 
to expect any change in Mexico, now that she is with- 
out resources, without armies, without a rallying point, 
without a leader ? 

If we look at home to see whether this country is 
likely to assume any new ground in regard to her, we 


The 


voices of Mr. Clay and Mr. Gallatin in behalf of peace, 


find no encouragement for such an expectation. 


have fallen upon deaf ears. To judge by the vote 


of Congress on party test questions, such as the elee- 


with this view, we should hold and occupy, by our na- 
vet forces, al! the ports, towns, cities, and provices now | 
in our occupation, or which may hereafter fal! into our! 
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OG> The Treasurer of the American Usiow of As- 
sociationists, acknowledges the following receipts :— 








possession. The conquest of Mexico or her national) .,. > Cie ae 

| destruction, is expressly disavowed as among the objecis | a ba es rs = : . ~ Sa 0 

— _ : Noy. 25, Daniet Batpwiy, Lockport, N. Ba - 300 

of the United States. Nov. 29, Puitapetexia Usion, . wi - 5000 
The value of imports into the United States during | Nov. 30, W. C. Wueever, Chatham, N. Y. - 3 00 

| the year ending 30th of June last, was $146,545,638. | 

| Value of exports from the United States during the $156 00 


same year, $158,938,464, of which $150,637,464 con- | 
| sisted of domestic articles, and the remainder of for- | 
eign. 


EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 
48 Broad St., New York, ) 
Dee. 1, 1847. § 


Total receipts into the Treasury during the year end- ee 


' 

{ 

{ing 30th June last, $26,346,700. Expenditures during) = p= 7; 

bee itech. as sedans : ng | ™ The Treasurer of the Reticiovs Union 

| the same year $59,451,177, of which 3,522,082) = ain : te Ustos or Asso- 

F ; Oo Sis. i “Kk ee fue > rec 1 > . 

| Were on account of the public debt. Dre ao . * the ae of the following 
’ . ° S sums, in aid of the funds of the nio . . 

| The amouut of the public debt on the first of the | the communication in the dth No. of th heed e 

se i: a ae 2 CO) ~ < he 420 AO. £ i 
present month, iicluding Treasury notes, was $45,-| a ee en es Se eee, 


, 659,669, being an inerease of $28.870,559 since the | orm % oe . 7 3 - ° $500 
4th of March, 1345, when the present Administration | E.R. 5. 7 . ° 1 00 
came into power. T.8 . 7 - - 500 

Estimated receipts into fe treasury for the year end- | - L. 7 , : : 5 00 
ing June 30th, 1848, $52,886,545 ; estimated expen- m G. 7 " . - 100 


|ditures forthe same period, if the war continues, $58,- | 
|615,660. The loan required for the remainder of the | 
|present fiseal year will be about £13,500,000. If a 
a duty on tea and coffee be imposed, and the gradua- | 
ition of the price of the public lands be made, as recom- | 
mended, the loan for the present fiseal year may be 

Should the war with Mexico be continuod until the 
30th of June, 1849, it is estimated that a further loan | 
, of $20,500,000 will be required for the fiseal year end- 


He trusts the friends of the cause will not remit their 
efforts to increase the means of the Unior 
JAS. T. FISHER, Treasurer. 
36 STON, Dec. 6. 1847, 


Address, care of Crospy & Nicnors, 111 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


a 


|ing on that day. It is not proposed, however, at present | Notice. 

| to ask, Congress for authority to negotiate this loan for A meeting of the Executive ComMitTEE of the AMERI- 
‘the next fiseal year. In no event will over 86,000 000 CAN Union of Associationists will be held at the office of 
'of this amount be needed before the meeting of the the Union, 9 Spruce St., New York,’on Tuesday, Dee. 14. 
sion of Cor gress in December 1842. it 10 o'clock. A. M . 
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Our Weekly Gossip, | By a careful enumeration of the railroads in the New! 


. 2 ‘ ‘ . . a = . 
The Journal eo ( mameres we that “The amount of | finished or in progress of construction, November, 1847. | i 
crime daily committed in this city probably exceeds the | yf ost of the unfinished roads, it is presumed, will be com- | } 


THE HARBINGER. 








On the occasion of Mad’ile Lind’s second rehearsal at 





The people of New Foundland are destitute of food 


| England States it is ascertained that there are 2,420 miles For three years, the fisheries have yielded little or noth- | the Opera house the celebrated Lablache was so delight. 


ng, and for two years the rot has stripped them of their | ed with her singing that he came wp to her and said, en- 
principal agricultural staple. They are very destitute— | thusiastically, “Give me your hand: every note in your 


generally received impressions of those who form them. pleted by the end of 1848. The following is about the) eighty-six thousand of them; and an appeal is made | voice is a pearl.” “Give me your hat,” was the reply ot 


| number of miles of railroad in each of the six states, con- 








to the people o: Boston by a late Missionary to the Colo- | the fair singer, and then putting it up toher mouth and 





from observation, and are ili i ie re + . i i 
mm ¢ v rs , - an familiar with the re ports | taining altogether an area of 61,784 square miles :— ny. giving one of her incomparable roulades, “ Here” said she, 

mare hy the city police. Taking the twenty-four hours | States. Miles Railroads. Area square miles. : “is a hatful of pearls for you.” 
intervening between the sun’s rising on Friday and Sat-| Maine, 300 30,000 t Pt ong eyagt = theb rey the boys were | Loved in dleetew the Soundalion of @ 
urday mornin xs ve a. ; J »| New Hampchire 475 9.194 induced to enlist in the Mexican war by the promise of | The men employed in digging the foundation of the new 
day We gs laet for examplé : there were arrested by | ~Sallarser ’ 370 9,056 land ; and it isno more than just to our Government to | church at Jerusalem had to make their way through forty 

de varie ipal police thirty-four persons for drunkenness | Massachusetts, 900 7.500 say that some twenty thousand have already had their | feet of remains of ancient buildings, before they came ty 
and disorderly conduct, six for petit or grand lareeny,| Connecticut, 300 4,674 | portion (six feet by two,) allotted to them, and are now | the solid ground. 

1,360 | in inalienable possession o/ it. 


and five for assault and battery, besides several other ar-! eae : 75 eee “| 
reste f ; i es | Besides the above there are several hundred miles of | 
dev sor sundry minor off nees,; making in all about Jifty railroad projected, for which charters have been obtained. | 
individuals arrested during the day ; and we are informed 

this is hy no means an unusual number. Presuming an land states is supposed to amount to $50,000,000. 


or about one in twenty-two and one-third of the whole | : 


population of the city ! ; the prejudice which existed among our honest Duteh far- | 
What a commentary is this on the social institutions by | mers against the Yankee race:” It is my desire that my 

which men are educated andinfluenced. And howis crime | son Gouverneur Morris may have the best edueati#m that | 

isto be had in England or America, but my express will 


' 
to he prevented? Only by a re-organization of society, | : ; ; 
I d yy eee *’) and directions are, that he be never sent for that purpose | 


s0 that every child shall receive a complete moral, intel-| 
lectual and physical development, and every adult have} youth that low craft and cunning, so incident to the peo- 
the opportunity of filling precisely the sphere of action | ple of that eouutry, which is so interwoven in their con- | 


° : . . . > stitutions that all their art cannot disguise it from the | 

5 at w iu » j “eo 7 é | § > ‘ . 
for which — intended him, with the ‘ arsauany of an world, though many of them, under the sanctified garb of | 
abundant living, with all material and social enjoyments, 


from the fruit of his labor. ; 





world for honest men. Lewis Morris. 
1 1760, Nov. 23. 
oats ae Peet en <7 any CO by George | A letter to the Westfield News Letter gives a graphic 
Miller a State St. broker, to the amount of one hundred} ies ) “ . > 
description of the awful accident on the Boston and Wor- 


thousand dollars, have recently been detected. The for. | ' : . : , 
7 | cester Railroad in which the writer says :-— 


er had fled to the South previous tothe disclosure. Most . 
g 3 i>: ' : ; : . “Teconld not but notice the conduct of the mothers as 
if not a'l, of the holders of the forged paper are secure, as | contradistinguished from that of the men. The latteres- 
it hears the real endorsement of responsible men, who have | caped from the ear, and were running about frantic, not 
to suffer the loss. knowing what to do! The mothers remained in the wreck 
: : ith their children about them, determined not to escape 
Is there not som yr wrong he present syste aan ; ; a > 
eae ; % something —_—- me . Pee y — of | until their children should first be saved. Not one of) 
doing business, when such immense frauds as this, are so} tem asked help for themselves! Their words were, ‘save | 
my children, for God's sake, save my children !” 





frequently produced by it? 
A singular illustration of the duplicity which the pres-| The Mirror, speaking of the Italian Demonstration at | 
ent relations of society are calculated to produce, oceur- | the Tabernacle, says ;—“Bishop Huges and the Rev. Dr. | 
sd recently in McCracken County. It wasa suit at law | Pise were on the platform, but we observed none of the | 
Fed recently in MeVracken Vounty. as aesniy ae aW | eminent Protestant divines of the city ; we were happy to | 
brought by a young man against his father-in-law for | Jearn, however, that they would have been present, had) 
false representations made before matriage, in regard to} they not been engaged in the biessed work of visiting the | 
afllicted. the sick and carrying comforts to the miserable homes of | 
“2% a‘ | the poor and afflicted, who cannot be overlooked at oy 
band failed, however, to obtain the damages he sought, as | inclement season.” 


a lameness with which his wife was ‘Lhe hus- 


on evidence the jury brought in a verdict for the defend- | , 
- Tre O_p INpian Hovse at Derrrietp.—From Com- | 
ant. | | 


| munications in the Greenfield Courier, we learn that this | 
/ exceedingly imteresting relic of the Indian War, that sur- | 
vived the conflagration of the village of Deerfield, in 1704, | 
has become so dilapidated and time-worn, that its present | 
owner, Mr. Hoyt, feels necessiated to remove it for the pur- | 
tions of hundreds, who were soon drawn together to wit- | Pose of erecting a new habitation on its site. Tospirec by) 
ness this uncommon spectacle. After making the tour of | 2 Proper antiquarian spirit, the citizens of the village have | 
the market place three or four times. he went into the; belda meeting and appoiuted a committee to take meas- 
wool-pack yard, had his swinish eattle unharnessed and ures t» secure the preservation of the re.ie for the Interest | 
taken into a stable together, where they were regaled with | of future generations, by purchasing it and removing it to 
a trough full of beans and wash. They remained about | 4 2¢W location, and having it kept im repair. There is no 
two hours, while he dispatched his business as usual at the i vo relic in any other part of the Connecticut valley, even 
market, when they were put to and driven home again,| if there be in the whole country. { 
multitudes.cheering him. A gentleman on the spot offer-) 4 pitt is before the Legislature of South Carolina, “ To| 
ed him $$240 for the concern, as it stood, but it was indig- | prevent the marital rights of the Hushand from attaching | 
nantly refused. | upon the estates of Married Women.” The South Caro- 
A gold mine has just been found near Teeumseh, Michi- linian says it has the good wishes of the whole State, and 
gan. Acorrespondent of the Buffalo Courier says the | if 50, it ean hardly fail to becoine a law. 
mine is situated in the east bank of the river, but a few) The Boston Post says that on Thursday of last week an 
feet above the water, the bank rising to the height of) eminent merchant of that city who was a witness in a 
twenty-five or thirty feet, and so precipitously that the! mercantile law suit said in his testimony—“ When I first 
mine cannot be reached ffom above, but only by crossing | went into business it was safe to buy cotton by the sample. 
the river. The gold is*found principally in ore mixed | But it is not so now. In fact, the morals of Boston in re- 
thouch it is said to be very rich, and many suppose it will| gard to cotton are not so high now as they were thirty | 
yield 35 per cent. of the pure article. A few lumps have | years ago.” | 


een found, weighing from half an ounce to an ounce | 2 | 
: ; ‘Y OF 2 — s 
and a half, which has been pronounced pure. It is stated | Covonv’or Buacns 1x Cawapa-—There is in Canada 


that a company has been organized to work it, Messrs, | West, a colony of 20,000 negroes, most of whom are re- 
Blanchard, Hewit and Blood acting as directors, and that | fugees from American slavery. The place is called Down | 
as O'GSE anal Res aprang up te that section of coun- | Mills, sixty miles from Detroit, at the head of navigation, | 

” on the Sydenham river. It is understood that the colony 


The editor of the Concord Patriot is creatly alarmed at! , __ TT ry ‘ s it 
the increase of crime in the State of ew” Hampshire. ae Bees etre aed Sy eee een ane Seer 
He says that during the year, ending June, 1847, fourteen | 
persons were committed to the State prison, but from that | 
to the present time, the number committed is nineteen. 


The New London Netrs says that a farmer of St. Al- 
bans, Vermont, recently madea grand entree into that 
lace, mounted on a small car drawn by four large hogs. | 
Ie entered the town at a brisk trot, amidst the acclama- 











lent gentlemen of Boston. 


Awnoruer Stave Case.—A Mr. Parish, of Sandusky, 
| Ohio, has recently been prosecuted for harboring the run- 
i » an 7 . | away slaves of a Mr. Driskeil, of Ky., and also for ob- 
The Cincinnati Gazette says that the Ohio river in-| structing the efforts of their master to recover them. He 
cluding the Allegheny, which may be regarded as the | was found guilty of both offences, and fined $500 for each. 
same river under another name, is twelve hundred miles | 7 
‘long. At Cineinnati, which is about equi-distant from | The present population of Wisconsin is estimated at 
Eiehars, bo Ke sontusecy wih the easter, & ie Got from 210,000 to 230,000. In 1840 the territory contained | 
yards wide, which may be assumed as its average width. | : 4 ia 2 vk 
Its annual range here, from low to high water, is about 40| only 30,964 Inhabitants. On her admission to the Union 
feet: its in 1832) Tes on are 64 feet [at the time of { next year she will be entitled to seven members of the | 
the flood in 1 t generally reaches its lowest stages | oe : in 
in August, September and October; and its greatest rises | boune of sqamianaee, 
in December, March, May and June. Its current when Of the Unitarian denomination there are 244 societies in 
low does not exceed two miles an hour, when at a mean, the United States of which 162 are in Mass., (22 beingin 
height three miles, and when higher and rising, four to, Boston,) 15in Maine, 24 in New Hampshire, 6in Vermont, | 
five miles, Its immediate valley has an average width of! 4 in Connecticut, 3 in Rhode island, 13 in New York, 1 in | 
one mile. It has the following tributaries: the Monon- | Ohio, 1 in Kentucky, 8 in Minois, 2 in Indiana, 1 in Miz. | 
hela, Alleghany, Beaver, Kanawha, Muskingham, Hock- | souri,1 in Wisconsin, 3 in Pennsylvania, 1 ia South Caro- | 
‘ing, Scioto, Great Sandy, Great and Little Miami, Liek-| Jina, 2 in Georgia, lin Louisiana, lin Alabama, 1 in Mary- | 
ing, Kentucky, Wabash, Salt, Cumberland, and Tennessee | land, 1 in District Columbia, 2 in Canada. in England 
which drain a region of upwards of 130,000,000 acres— | there are over 300 Unitarian Societies, and about one half 
an area three times larger than all New England, and as) the Protestants on the Continent are said to be Unita- 
large as all the Atlantic States north of the Potomac. rians. 











Mr. Edwin Forrest has presented to Mr. James V. Wag- Pavrerism IN Boston.—The expense of supporting 
ner, of Baltimore, a magnificent carriage and a pair of | the Boston Alms House for the last year was $32,000. It. 
horses. When the young trazedian was but a bov, and) has had during that time 2,434 inmates—166 for an average 
beginning to carve out his future greatness, Mr. Wagner | number—70 city poor and 102 state paupers remaine:! 
was his most ardent and devoted friend, and has so con-| the whole year. The greater part remained but a few 
tinued from that period to the present. The establish- days or weeks; 340 died in the house during the year | 
ment is a magnificent one. Of the aggregate number 1,396 were Irish. 550 inm.‘: : 

-.. | remained on the Ist of November. Of the foreigners (5 

It is stated that Col. Carroll, of Howard county, Vir-! ¢ ine into the state during the year. In the elie period 
zinia, has yee a large island in the Chesapeake Bay, o¢ time the overseers of the poor have expended in out- | 
which he has stocked with black cats. A large number) goor relief to the poor, about $18,500, aiding 2,455 jer- 
have been purchased and sentto their retired residence.) . ys. ce a 
The object is to raise them for their fur, which is said to) Phe Deer Jdand Hospital for sick immigrant: was 
be valuable, We reckon all the Yankees in the nation opened about the first of June, and up to November 1st | 
don’t live in New England. received 1765 patients.— Traveller. 

The Post says, in speaking of the same subjet, that 
nearly one half the familles in that city receive charita- 





A Goop TELEGRAPH sokE—good because it is true, the | 
Rochester Advertiser says—vecurred in that city a day or | } . ; 
, % eee | ble assistance. 
two ago. A “professional” gentleman had telegraphed to | 
suffalo to procure the services of a lady star for a brief) The Baptist Almanac says, that there are in t.e United 
season at, te National, and received an answer through | States, 564 ministeria! associations, 9,888 chur: hes, 5,657 | 
the same highway of thought. Opening the communica- | ordained ministers, 1,119 licensed preachers, 731 {06 chureh 
tion handed him hy the boy, he thought he spied the game | members ; and that the nugber of baptisms in a single 
of some wagin the matter, and he exclaimed, “ You can’t) place is 36,509. Iu the ent world, there are said to be 
fool me; this ain't her writing, I've seen it a thousand | 13,804 Baptist churches; 8469 ordained ministers; and 
times, and this aiw’t no more like hers than mine is!” | 1,031,836 church members; and the number of baptisms | 
Aud with a quict wink at his shrewdness, he proceeded to| in one year is set down at 57,605. Hence it Appears that | 
give directions about the stage. } more than half of all the Baptist churches, ministers and 
* | members, in the world, are to be found in the United | 
The Portsmouth Gazette says that a good anecdote is! States, 
related of Dr. , who formerly had a large portion | 
of medical practice in the upper part of Merrimac coun- | There are now, says the Albany Spectator, more than 
ty. Rev. Mr. P., avenerable congrégationa! clergyman, | 1,500,000 people in the United States, who abstain from 
was ordained over the parish of the neighboring town of | the use of ardent spirit-, and from furnishing it to others ; | 
Canterbury more than thirty years ago. The physician) more than 5,000 Temperance socioties embracing more than 
attended, and, upon his return home, some one inquired, | 600,000 members. More than 2,000 distilleries have been | 
“ Well, doctor, what kind of time did you have?” «Qh, ! stopped ; more than 5.000 merchants have ceased from the | 
pooty good—pooty good ’’—said the doctor. “Tsawthe! traffic. It is estimated that 30,000 persons are noy sober, | 
ordination, and we had enough to drink; afterwards we! who, had it not been for the Temperance Societies, would | 
' 


} 


| 
| 





ran horses: to be sure my mare got beat, which cost me! have been sots; and at least 20,000 families are in ease and | 
teu dollars, and I gota kicking. But on the whole it was, comfort, who would otherwise have been in poverty, and | 
a@ pouty good time.” | disgraced by drunken inmates. | 


The capital already invested in railroads on the New Eng-| from the hands of his captors, at Eden, Randolph county, : M z : 

Il. The Chester Reveille, which gives the particulars, | PUrpose. For cleaning the surface of glass, or removing 

. a le we me ' acti * he | the oxide fr tals, it is certainly wi it an equal 

equal number of arrests to occur daily, at the close of the) The Oneida Morning Herald gives the following clause | ae a poament at me en on ioe the | the oxide from metals, it is certainiy without an equa, 

7 , " ~ 7 ; ; atic od out, i yut of the kidnap- 

year they would make a total of over eighteen thousand,| from the will of Lewis Morris, one of the signers of Dec- | per’s hands, and bore him off sy triumph a te 

ati 4 an acedlanin ae ‘ ‘ geen” arks aeemied a oe a . cos . . 

orale, = a pend * “ heen oo cmcaaae on | mediately run off on the underground railroad, with an- much more effectually. 

eraid, “that the worthy oid patriot partook hberatiy 01 | other fugitive, owned by the same man, which arrived just | 
in season to take the cars. 


religion, have endeavoured to impose themselves on the | miles south of Santa Fe, and forty east of the Del Norte 
river, is the famous salt lake. 
and of considerable breadth, and is the reservoir for | of the Cholera.” 
several streamlet that, at certain seasons, pour their water | 
into it as acommon receptacle. There is found salt enough | 
to supply not the territory only, but half the universe. It 


| sufficient quantity to hold all the salt in solution) by the | 


| brought out. 


An extraordinary mineral, pronounced by geologists to 
be pure Tripoli, has been discovered in this country, and 


We learn that about two weeks since a slave was rescued |! } 
is now being manufactured by a company formed for that 





| Windows ean be cleansed with this article with one half 
He was im- | the lubor that is required with water, and the work is done 


The annual synod of the German Reformed Church com. 
menced its sessions in Lancaster, Pa, on the Mth of Oeto. 7 
| ber and closed oa the 26th. The origin of the church in 7 


inci fee nae hle « : * , - . . 
The Cincinnatti Atlas presents a table showing the | this country datesback to 1740; it is spread over the 


pea of hogs assessed ineach County in Ohio in the years | states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Vir 
: ; ; weve ey. | 1846 and 1847, towether with their value. - iy Sssnicatt? eo: Pitta ot ; 
to the Connecticut Colonies, least he should imbibe in his | joy gesoesed in the sd 


The whole num- | gin; y x ; issouri linois i 
‘ ’ e ium- | ginia, North Carolina, Missouri, Tllinois, Indiana an 
State tor 1846, was 1,405,094; value, | : . 


| Michigan, and numbers 250 ministers, 750 congregations, 








$2,238,876.—Number for 1837, 1,749,983; value, 43,154 : : ner : 
x 876.—Number tor 1847, 1,749,953; value, $3,154, /and 70,000 communicants. The doctrines of this ehure) | 

r are moderately Calvinistic, and its government Preshy. 7% 
The Santa Fe Republican says that about seventy ivennnee y 
The Imverial Academy of Sciences of St. Petershureh § 

a 


It is several leagues long | has offered a prize of 3,000 roubees for the best “ History 


A simple fellow was walking through a swamp, and 
came upon a broad ditch. “Til bet you two cents you 


. = . . | { ? Wp o 7 Nis ite ” saic > =e is — t - 


but finds a market in the neighboring departments. Yet 9 ont - ’ 

there are other localities that supply it abondinaty. It is | Won that bet, anyhow,” said he.“ Now Dl bet you two @ 
said that a single man, with grest facility, could, in the | Cts More you cant jump back again.” ‘Done, said the a 
salt lake, collect in a single day, five hundred bushels. | second re again, and he juinped, but fell at the bottom § 
The whole surface of the ground is covered with it to a | 0! the mne.| * Nothing lost and nothing gained,” he mut- 
considerable depth, and having above it a thin sheet of | ted, crawling up the bank ; “ that aecount’s even. 
water, (of course, deeply impreguated with it, but not of | 


a 


(Cae Fae 


A Georgia negro was riding a mule along, and came t 
a bridge, when the mule stopped. “ Til bet you a quarter,” 
said Jack, “Vil make you go ober dis bridge,” and with 
that struck the mule over the ears, which made him nod 
| his head suddenly. “ You take de bet, den,” said the ne- 


application of the hand or a spade is readiiy thrown into | 
heaps, and the wagon or auimal brought to transport it, 
is driven into the lake and loaded without the least delay 


or inconvenience. The salt, when carefully removed, is . , , 

of a clean white color, as ae ae ao | gro, and contrived to get the stubborn mule over the a 

Seachanin Paget but ofter Sanat eae ry leek aad bridge. “I won dat quarter, anyhow,” said Jack. “Bu & 

4 é i ae i nes, ‘ we one os . 72? gata « } , . aa 

eatelesmess with which it fs taken up it is discolored by | how will you get zoe m - y?” said am mn wes had been & 
ee : wexelee f a aay? | close by unperceived. “ To-morrow,” said Jack, “massa § 

the intermixtures of other substances, and hence its filthy | wih ace della to get corn ‘and 1 takes de f manter oul — 

color. Like that foundin distant localities, it is generally | > : “ oS og ot ' @ 

more or less tinged, unless boiled, by fordign bogie) ) nt )— —————— LEE as 

in cooking it, it is relieved entirely from them. Here the | 5 , — g 

people have an inexhaustable store of an artlcle of ne ART REVIEW. 

cessary consumption. There is no doubt or question about 

the quantity. It is apparent to every observer, nor is it — ; 5 : eo 

possible that any increase of population, or the augment- New Chorus and Glee Books. Fa 

ed consumption of it, can ever render the people depen- | 1 — The Opera Chorus Book; consisting of Trios, i 


dent on remote productions for a supply of it. Quartettes, Quintettes, Solos and Choruses, selected 


and arranged from the works of Von Weber, Ros- 
| sini, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Benedict, Donizetti, Mer- 
cadanie, Auber, Balfe, Verdi and Bishop. By 
Epwarp L. Wuitre and Jaux E. Gorrp. Boston 


The Evening Post speaking of the publie schools of 
Galveston, says, that the average number of pupils during 
the first half year seems to have been about four hundred. 
Of these about one-third were Germans—a remarkable | 
fact, which shows that Texas is filling up with a German Benjamin B. Mussey & Co. pp. 223. 
emigration. The Germans bring no slaves with them. le pl i oat rs 
The German emigration into Texas, so little understood at | 2-— The Philharmonic: A collection of Glees, Madri- 
the north, is a pledge that Texas will one day be occupied gals, Quartettes, ete. Selected and arranged trom the 
hy an industrious, trugal population, whose interests will | works of the most eminent European and American 
demand the abolition of slavery. authors. By B. F. Baxer, Teacher of Music. Bos- 

Neuces County in Texas, which the Mexican Commis- , vei ow: va, a oe _ PP. 16; 
sioners refuse to give up, is fully organized. Elections for | + — The Social Glee Book. Being a Selection of Glees 
all its officers took place in the early part of this month, and Part Songs, by distinguished German Comp- 
and Texas law is administered up to the east bank of the sers ; never before published in this country ; together 
Rio Grande. with Original Pieces. By Witiiam Mason and 
Smas A. Bancrorr. Boston: Wilkins, Carter & 
Co. pp. 128. 


This is but a part of the list of new popular collec- 





Gen. Lane, now in Mexico, has the following paragraph 
in his official report concerning the recent capture of 
Puebla. After describing the first part of the attack, he , 
says :—“ Now ensued one of the most beautiful sights | tions of part songs, glees, &c., which have appeared in 

Boston during the past season. Every Autumn bring: 


{ 
| 


conceivable. Every gun was served with the utmost ra- 
pidity ; and the crash of the walls and the houses when 
struck by our shot and shells, was mingled with the roar | 5... « Teachers’ Classes ;’ 
artillery > briczht li oon enable ; : : 
fom ata. ine a ein = > ‘ oR aie demand for new things, which these teachers may take 
: irect our shots to the moet thickly populated parts | y 3 : an 
_— = on ; | back with them, for their own local choirs and circles 
of the town.” | ; 7 : : ° : 
‘ {to sing. And this demand is readily met, with profi 
There are nearly 12,000 factory hands in Manchester, | at the same time to the public and themselves, by th: 
England, without the means of employment. In Ashton- J 
under-Lyne 8,377 hands have struck work; whilst the un- 
employed in that town and Lancaster, Preston and Bolton, 
amount to 4,679. Besides the above, in nine towns in the 
district, there are no fewer than 14,500 hands unemployed, | a : 
besides those which have struck, which amount to 249. are many engaged in it, and there is ample scope and 


| with it, mm that city, its “ Musical Conventions” and 


and with them an increased 


| industrious and provident professors, who take the lead 
in these matters. At first there was a monopoly o! 


this sort of manufacture in a few hands, but now ther 


patronage for all. Neither is the market glutted so ex- 


The Sunday papers of London seem to have a larger | 
circulation than those published on the other days of the | clusively with Psalmody as once. Somehow it has go 


; it is sai fs y apers ares t | , 
eck, Tndeed ie ai hat more papers ara solton that | generally found ont, that the eo-aledaecular mis 
koned at 500,000, while the whole sale of the daily press |the best music. The English Glee, the Opera, tl 


is said to be 378 000. beautiful and learned part songs of Mendelssohn and 


. . * . } +e - ave > cing ¥ iliz 73 1 
The population of the Italian States which are now ob- other Germans, have been making us familiar with sti! 


jects of special interest, is as follow#: Kingdom of the | new and deeper depths of the tone-element. The pu)- 
Two Sicilies (despotic) 8,000,009 ; possessions of the House lic taste improves, grows more exacting ; and it is be- 7 
of Savoy, exclusive of Sardinia, (liberal) 5,000,000; Papal | coming somewhat necessary that a book should be 17 
States, (liberal) 2,700,000; Tuscany and Lucea, (liberal) | good book, in order to sell. The harvest has been rich 
1.700,000; Parma, (despotic) 500,000; Modena, (despotic) We have give: 
10,000; Lombardy, Venice, Austria, (despotic) 4,700,000 
total, 23,000,000. 


During the year 1838, 129,060 travellers passed through | 
the gates of Vienna; in 1846 the number rose to 431,985. 


er than usual this season in Boston. 





above the titles of some of the most important collec- 
tions which have been offered to the public. 

1.—The Opera Chorus Book has the double recon- 
| mendation of being in itselfa collection of excellent mv- 

The French Government has recently paid 2,500 franes | sic for little singing circles, and, secondly, of being * 
for the letter which Napoleon wrote to the Count of Pro- | good means of recalling many of the beauties which we 
vence (afterwards Louis XVII) in order to induce him to may have already enjoyed in the operas themselve: 
renounce his claim to the throne of France. |The selection has been made with much taste, and # 
A movement is now in progress at Parisin the formation certainly a rich one. The volume is worth owning, * 
of a temperance society in the English and American fash- | jt were only for some three or four pieces which we fi 
ion; many eminent persons are interested in the affair. ‘in it; as, for instance, the opening chorus, and the che 
A substitute for lithographic stones has been invented ‘rus a Carlo Magno, from the third act of Ernan: 
« Where are thy bowers,” (Di tanti regi) from Sem 


by a German chemist. 
ramide ; the * Phantom Chorus,” from La Somnambd 


after in Russia that | 


Playing cards are so much sought : ae 
— la; *“ Celestial love is breathing, 


the imperial factory of St. Petersburg finds sale for 14,400 


. . *) ace aa > > ines . rses 
packs which it produces daily, or 5,266,000 a year. This | the finest chort ee. Se : 
| "These are our favorites. All will find in it somethit ; 


and several other® 
; or quariettes, from Mose in Egitti 


not supplying the demand, the nobles of that city have re- 


cently addressed a memorial to the government asking a | suited to their several tastes ; we only mention thes 


n arrane 


relaxation of the monopoly which it exercises, of the man- | evidences that th: collection is a rich one. In 
|ing these pieces for popular use, the editors, of coum 


| 


ulacture. 
. ; ; ale romise wit! 79 great difficultit? 
In London a new sort of omnibus carriages have been | W°T® tore’ d to compromise with two great dif a 
| One was. that the words, besides being ina foreign “ 

| 

| guage, 
' . * . . c 
| other was the necessity of abridging the full opera 

a 


They are called septibuses being intended : 
only for seven persons. vere often in other respects unsuitable. Th 
A terrible snow storm tvok place at St. Petersburg, i ; : 1 + sinc! 
score, consisting frequently of ten or twelve dist 


the beginning of October, and did the greatest harm to sas 
at most, aq” 


The trees, which had not yet lost | 
their leaves, in the gardens and public promenades, were | tette. : 

broken down under the mass of snow which lodged in their | seems to have been judiciously and conscientiously de 
The pieces are made practicable, at 2 les 


voices, to the limits of a quartette, or, 
This latter labor, so faras we have exami 


the vegetable world. 





On the Ranlevard of the Admiralty, one hun- charged. 
stroyed. acrisfice of their original beduty than we could have 


branches. 
dred and sixty 
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pected. The Ernani chorus, (the | 
eure, is somewhat curtailed, both in length and in 
breadth. ‘The baritone part, on which the whole pivots, 
is thrown into the tenor; and it 1s shorn of some of 
those glorious unisons with which Tedeseo and Perelli | 


took all hearers captive, but whose execution it is per- 


Yet with. 


haps best, on the whole, to leave to them. | 


all these deductions, that chorus as presented in this 
book is highly satisfactory ; at all events, she original 
key is preserved, which is a much greater matter than 
arrangers and caterers for popular use are apt to ima- 
gine. Wecould wish that the words of a great part of | 
the book were better ; that is, that they had more real | 
poetry, and that their inspiration conspired, more with 
the inspiration of the music ; morally considered, they 
are all unobjectionable, and frequently rhythmical ; but | 
Still, we know this is a most diffi- | 





this is not enough. 
cult matter ; if our taste were followed, the original | 
subjects, at least, should have been preserved in the Eng- 
lish dress ; for the more nearly the song carries you back 
to the opera from which it is taken, the greater its in+ 
terest. 

We could also wish a larger infusion of the German 
opera in such a collection ; but doubtiess the ambition | 
of some competent person, will soon be stimulated to 
supply that want, by making a new book, whose tone 
shali be peculiarly German. 

2.—“ The Philharmonic” does not trench at all up- 
on the province of the last named work. 
for the most part of simple music, and is properly a | 
Glee book. The best Glees of Calcott and of Bishop, 
(not the ones which have got worn threadbare in our 


It consists 


singing circles.) and good four part arrangements of 
the dearest old Scotch and Irish melodies, like the 
“ Last Rose of Summer,” “* Robin Adair,’ “ Old Rob- 
in Gray,” “ Believe me if all those endearing young 
&c. &c., are what mainly give the tone to 
They are the 


charms,” 
the whole motley, pleasant company. 
staple of the book. 


from various English Glee writers, some few simple 


Dee 


Besides these, there are specimens 


adaptations of popular little things from the Operas in 
vogue, two or three pieces from German four part 
song books, and last, not least, some modest, pleasing 
compositions by the Editor himself, the natural and 
happy fruit, no doubt, of constant demands in his ex- 
perience as a teacher. 

These pieces offer every variety of arrangement. 
Some are quartettes for male voices ; some for sopranos, 
tenors, and basses; and some, especially Mr. Baker's 
own contributions, are simple trios. In respect to ar- 
rangement, harinony, choice of words, and so forth, 
our cursory perusal reports favorably on the whole. 
We think it altogether a desirable book for little social 
musical circles, choirs and glee clubs ; it brings togeth- 
er many things which such choirs often have been at 
great pains to seek out for themselves. 

3.—But the most interesting of these works, to us, 
as being of the most unhacknied character aad effer- 
ing the deepest draughts of music, is the Social Glee 
Book, compiled by the younger Mason (the talented 
The title hardly does it 
justice, for the Glee is essentially an English product, 


pianist) and Mr. Bancroft. 


while the whole spirit and composition of this little 
Of 


these, ten are by MENpELtssonn ; twelve by Weber. 


book are German. It contains thirty-six pieces. 
Kreutzer, Kalliuada, and other Germans ; five by each 
of the editors ; the rest English. 

It is not a little to say that the original contributions 
do not disfigure the book ; they stand there in that 
high company, not with the air of foolish pretenders to 
equality, but rather as admiring, reverent, and we may 
add, deserving, satellites and pupils, such as haunt the 
steps of all true masters. 


Something original, too, was 
demanded, we suppose, by the fashion of the times, 
which is sadly afraid of too much of a good thing.” 
Mr. Bancroti’s pieces are simple melodies, plainly har- 
monized, mostly of a sweet and gentle character, to 
words by Percival ; they evince more of that amiable 
sensibility which so fondiy weds itself with music, than 
they do of creative fancy or strong grasp of many 
means for one end. Mr. Mason has assayed bolder 
flights, composing in the interwoven, learned style 
somewhat ; with original and delicately fanciful melo- 
dies, sometimes betraying the good influence of Men- 
delssohn. They are hopeful products, certainly, for 
Yankee land. These compositions speak well of the 
musical acquirements of their authors; yet those of 
both want fire ; they are not inspired ; they tell of the 
constrained, tame culture of New England, although 
in the one case, familiarity with German music seems 
to have kindled a vigorous effort to escape it. That 
hearty, genial freedom, that unquestioning native force 
of passion, which distinguishes the German character, 
is what we all need ; and what so well as German 
music can inspire us with it? There are deep and 
glorious things of Mendelssohn and others in this book ; 
their beauty will grow upon every circle that shall prac- 
tice them together, creating not only a truer sense of 
the beautiful in music, but expanding and deepening 
their lives at the same time. The time has passed, 
when the German music can be called strange; hu- 
man nature has only to be quickened and set free from 
the benumbing bonds of false conventionalism to feel | 
most at home in this strangeness and this mysticism. 
Every man is mystical at heart. 

a Ss | 


Theatres, 
Park TuEeatre.—It has been a week of nominal ben- 
efits at this theatre, but whether there have been real 
be.efits at the same time, is for the Treasurer to say. Mr.} 
Abbott had a good house to London Assurance, in which | 
Placide gave that admirable illustration of a sybaritic 
civilize, Sir Harcourt Courtly, with exquisite truth. On | 
Tuesday, it was ticket night, as it is called, when the offi- | 
cers of the house take a benefit. On Weduesday, the Dy- | 
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second one) to be | otts—both good stock actors—had a considerable house, 


There has been nothing in the performances of the week 
requiring any elaborate notice. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. Murdoch, a young Ameri- 
can actor of great promise, made his appearance at this 
place on Monday. He was greeted by a full house with 
lively marks of favor, The performance, on the whole, 
was very successful, All the autumnal requisites of the 
actor, Mr. Murdoch possesses in a high degree. He has a 
full, rich voice, fine elocution,a peaceful person, and a 
thorough knowledge of stage effect. His readings are in- 
variably correct ; yet he has somewhat both to learn and 
unlearn before he reaches the highest place in his profes- 
sion. He is yet too much of the elocutionist, too stately 
and stilted in his manner, and, while all his attitudes and 
utterances are beautiful, betray still too much self-con- 
sciousness, That complete abandonment of self, which is 
the loftiest attainment of histrionie art, Mr. Murdoch 


| wauts; but it is not out of his power to acquire it, for he 


has passions enough to enable him to rise to it, and pro- 
fessional ambition enough to induce him to make the at- 
tempe. We know of no young actor now on the stage 
who pron:ises a better future. 5 


Bowery TuHeatre.—Miss Julia Turnbull has been 
dancing a star engagement at this place, and has appear- 
ed chiefly in the Naiad Queen and the Giselle. She is a 
pretty dancer, possessing considefable power, though de- 
ficient somewhat in grace. Her movement of the body-- 
which dancers ought to attend to quite as much as the 
movement of their legs--is not always easy and light, so 
that it detracts from the suecess of her performances in 
these respects. 








REVIEW. 





The Philosophy of Life, and the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage. From the Lectures of A. W. M. Scuus- 
GEL, translated by J. H. Morrison. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. * 

Another freight of metal, more or less valuable, 
from the inexhaustable mines of German Thought. 
We are glad to welcome it, although we think the 
translator might have found materials more worth 
his attention. Yet Schlegel, perhaps, is better adap- 
ted to the present intellectual development of this 
country, than other Germans who possess a richer 
and more original vein. His writings do not abound 
in those beautiful and grand generalizations which 
mark the speculations of such spirits as Fitche and 
Hegel, yet they will be more intelligible to the gene- 
rality of readers, and give greater satisfaction as a 
whole, The subject here treated of is the most im- 
portant and interesting that can engage the human 
mind. What is Life, and what should be its ends 
andaims? Schlegel, nowhere particularly profound, 
answers these questions from the prevailing Chris- 
tian points of view. He carefully avoids the too 
metaphysical treatment of his subject, and is not di- 
rectly and exclusively practical. There are a great 
many fine things said of Man’s duties, &c., but we are 
not conscious of having met with anything new, and 
in laying down the work, we> did not feel inspired 
with any new determinations for the present, or any 
new hopes for the future. Indeed, we were impress- 
ed more strongly than ever with the fundamental 
want of all those—Germans and others—who philo- 
sophise on human life—the want of a true percep- 
tion of Man’s social nature. They all consider man 
as simply an individtual,—whereas he is pre-eminent- 
ly a part and parcel of a great race,—an element 
which finds its completeness and perfection only in 
its connection with its grand Whole. The social 
character of Man is his hizhest manifestation,—the 
leading trait of his history,—the indispensable con- 
sideration, without which no part of his life can be 
fully understood. To write of the Philosophy of 
Man, then, in any of its aspects, without recognizing 
his social character, is like writing of Astronomy 
without supposing a Sun. Man is man only in and 
through his connection with his Race, or in other 
words, he is dependent upon his race for nearly all 
the physical and spiritual life he enjoys: all that he 
eats and drink, all that he feels and thinks comes to 
him mediately through his fellows; so that his social 
relations are the highest facts of his being,—which 
modify him essentially, and make him just what he is 
at any period in his career. When our philosophers, 
therefore, consider him abstractly, as an individual 
without relations, they consider what is not—a mere 
phantasm,—a thought to which nothing in the universe 
corresponds, 


Need we be surprised, then, at the total failure of 
so many metaphysical and philosophical systems, 
which have operated like a Dead Sea upon the hu- 
man intellect, turning all its fruits into ashes? The 
first rule for philosophising on any subject, is that 
we have all the facts of the case before us, yet in the 
current views of Philosophy the main fact of Man’s 
existence—his relations to his race, and the laws 
from which they spring,—is left out! They proceed 
like one who should undertake to give the Philoso- 
phy of a watch from avery minute and labored ex- 
amination of a single wheel. Indeed, they are more 
absurd, for man is not only a watch in himself, but is 
related to an infinite number of other watches, whose 
tickings and movements are intimately blended with 
his own movements. He cannot keep perfect time 
of himsel{i—he cannot fully accomplish the ends of 
his existence as an individual,—until all the rest of 
the time-keepers are regulated. The great horologe 
of the Universe must be in order before our little 
time-pieces will go right. Itis true that they will 
go in some sort, but they will not run perfectly true. 

For a correct Philosophy of Life, then, we need in 
the first place a correct philosophy of social exis- 
tence—or rather a correct social existence itself; for, 
the fact is as old as the hills, that until a man does 
right, he cannot think right. 





HARBINGER. 


|W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 
| ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 


the day, which he will stipply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the a ; o 
a tye 1 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - - 

The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - 1 00 
The Devil's Pool, by Geo. Sand, - - - » . 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - - - 75 
The Organization of Labor, by Math, Briancourt, - 5 


\The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis Mth, 2 | 


The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most a, 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 

of Ethan Allen, . - - . . - - - 25 
The Apocryphal Testament, -— - o~ ae ee ae 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 

Ce a ee ee - 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - - 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 

. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. d4 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 
WE. issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix tor the Sppreachiags session, and to invite 
subscriptions, ‘Che two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make complete 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes- 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
scribers, we hope to make a good return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall inerease the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinary 
bulk, endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
furthef its large circulation. 

'T his last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
arc of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
o:igin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 

| parties in this country, and hr yen’ as bearing on the approach 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy- Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital of 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms ordiplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 
Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 
The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedings 
of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine double 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
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speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 


Appendir. 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
important question. 

Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
It incorrect. 

The .2ppendiz is made up ot the President’s annual message, 
the reports of the a otticers of the Government that ac- 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make neZ 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier and 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 
session, 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient nu f surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or } he mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to fil eir papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply all the 
lost numbers. , 

We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$l a copy. We have no surplus copies ot 
the Appendix for that session. 

TERMS. 


For one copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - - - $2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - -- - + + - + 200 
For six copies of either, or part ofboth - - - - + + 30,00 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with 2 pesto direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot a‘ford 
to credlitthem out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest, 


to insure all numbers. 
Washington, October, 4, 1847. BLAIR & RIVES. 





THE DAILY NATIONAL WHIG. 


S PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
EVERY DAY, at three o’clock, P. M., Sundays excepted, 
and is served to subscribers in the ciiy, at the Navy Yard, in 
George‘own, in Alexandria, an? in Baltimore, the same evening, 
at six and a quarter cents a weck, payable to the sole agent of 
the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest, Esq., or his order. It is also mailed 
to any part of the United States for $4 per annum, or $2 for six 
months, payable in advance. Advertisements of ten lines or less 
inserted one time for 50 cents, two times for 75 cents, three 
times for $1, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2,75, one 
month for $4, two months for $7, three months for $10, six 
months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advance. 

The National Whig is what its name indicates. It speaksthe 
sentiments of the Whig party of the Union on every question 
of public policy. It advocates the election to the Presidency 
of Zachary Taylor, sutyect to the decision of a Whig National 
Convention. It makes war to the knife upon all the measures 
and acts of the Administration deemed to be adverse to the in- 
terests of the country, and exposes without fear or favor the 
corruptions of the party in power Its columns are open to 
every man in the country, for the discussion of political or any 
other questions, 

In addition to politics, a large space in the National Whig 
will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture. Mechanics, 
and other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tistics &¢. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture will also be given, including Reviews, &c. A weekly list 
of the patents issued by the Patent Office, will likewise be pub- 
lished—the whole forming a complete family newspaper: 

The Weekly National ig, one of the largest news’ 
in the United States, is made up from the columns of the Daily 
National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low 
price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double sheet of 
eight pages will be given whenever the press of matter shall 
justify it. 

CHARLES W. FENTON, 
Proprietor of the National Whig. 


P.S. All daily, weekly, and semi-we-kly papers in the United 
States, ore requested to insert this advertisement once a week 
for six months, noting the price tor publishing the same at the 
bottom of the advertisement, and osed the paper containing it to 
the National Whig Office, and the amount will be duly remit- 
ted. Our editorial brethren are also requested to notice the 
National Whig in their respective columns. 6m n20 
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HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering 
and disease, has cause] its use in almost every part of thel/ni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invacios have found speedy and effectual re- 
lief from its use. It. being the original and pure preparation of Sar- 
saparilla, isa sure antipore in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 and 
| 52 Courtland street, and by the Drugyists generally throughout 
| the United States, da 


orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The | 


full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the | 
All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are | 
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‘PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


: Devoted to the elevation and improvement of the industrial 
classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor 
from ita present suicidal, competing and depressive tendencies. 
N consequence of a deep felt r a for the present and future 

well-being of our feilow laborers, and relying upon the 
support of the — pod seatresen and Social Reform, through- 

out the country, the undersigned proposes to assume th li- 

cation of the Voice of Industry. we 

upon strictly Inde- 


The paper is to be conducted as heretofore 
pendent Pri all prominent evils, social, political 





, inet es, opreeens 

or souepiagielh with that spirit which knows no fear or favor 
| while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal truths 
| with perseverance and sincerity of purpose, 
| _In our labors we ask and expect the ¢ and sy mpathy 
) of the true friends to the e—the honest Philosopher and 
| Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, hardy 

Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last but not least, the 

to ling Operative atthe Loom or Spindle. 

Particular attention wil) be given to the subject of the WORK- 
INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative 
and guarantee movements. 

| In addition to its leading objects the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instruc- 
tive character, together with asummary of News, and 
, Foreign. 





TERMs, 


Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly im advance) 


$1,256 
Five copies to one address, 


5,00 
All communications for the business or editorial coon 
ar be addressed (Post Parp)to TheVoice of industry, 
owell.” 

Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subse ri- 
bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in Mdvance, 
therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before 
the expiration of their payments. 

Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containg notices of 
removals, non-receptions, discontinuations and all other Post 
Office business. 

Advertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted on 
reasonable terms. 

Miss Mearrasce Eastman.our General Agent, is authorized 
to transact any business relating to Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments, Transmissi in of Packages, Delivery of 8, Fc. 

Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1847. D. H. JAQUES. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 


John Saunders. 





PLAN. 


Each sheet contains— 


I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Pege 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chietlyy 
Original by the most eminent living Artists, ; 

Il. Original ae Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

Ili. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 


OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one 
word—PROGRESs. 

Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 

| of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 

human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 

health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 

food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well 
drained. well lighted, and cheerfol Home:—Baths, Gardens 
and Parks, Pasements,—Leisure. Books and Schools, 2 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universa’ Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir vary ing 
and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent Jaws. of 
Nature. 

Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and roble 

and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 

Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


| 
In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journa! seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the commén good ? 
Crosby and Nichols, 119 Washington St. Boston pubiishing. 
Agents for New England. Nov 6. 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Propricter. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New Yor!:-— 
at_Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topies of the day, relating to Com- 
mercial! Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ae- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
| Commercial ations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
| the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures. Finance and Banking Associations ; ‘En. 
| terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
| corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
| Post Offices, &c. ; Principies of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
| ing, with Practical and Historical Details and Ilustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
_ of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
| Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
| Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
| whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
| say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
| large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
| teen volumes now completed. 
, Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mercuants’ 
| Magazine ann Commerciat Review,” are constantly increaa- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
' shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 





MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 

From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 

agazine since its establish- 


mee ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
ae of 


I have received the Merchants’ M 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, ultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not eq by any work 

of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its tion 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 

found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 

| rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfu) 

the work as useful in a high degree, to ape studyin 

the current history of the times, SAM’L R. BETS. 
From Hon, John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 

, States from Georgia. 

I have been. for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the “* Merchants’ Magazine,” and im 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitating!y say, 
that I consider it a a valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express. as | do cordial- 


recommend 





_ | ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 


| benefit to yourself, as | feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 
|. GG Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
| pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142. Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
| scription price. 
{iG Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
| this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n20 
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THE HARBINGER, 








 - THE HARBINGER. 


Fifteen Days Later from Europe. 


The steamer Britannia arrived at Boston, on Wed- 
nesday evening, bringing fifteen days later news from 
Europe. As we have not received our papers, and 
have only a meagre telegraphic report, we must defer 
our review of European Affairs till next week. We 
shall then, doubtless, be in possession of five days still 
later advices by the arrival of the Washington, which 
was to sail on the 24th ult. 
ly the leading items of news. 

The financial aspect of England is reported as some- 
what improved, and it is hoped that the crisis is over 
Failures have, however, continued to take place. There 


Meanwhile, we give brief- 


is no essential change in the prices of our American | 


staples. 

The Liverpool packet, Stephen Whitney, was total- 
ly lost at 10 o'clock, P. M., of the 10th ult., on her 
voyage from New York to Liverpool. Mistaking the 
light upon Rock Island, near Cape Clear, on the south 
coast of Ireland, for the Old Head of Kinsale, she con- 
tinued her course, intending to make Cork Harbor ; but 
but in less than a quarter of an hour, with a suddenness 
which defied all human efforts to avert her fate, she 
came broadside on a rock called the West Calf, about 
4 miles inside the Cape, and in less than ten minutes 
after striking she dashed to atoms; no less than 92 of 
her crew and passengers were drowned—18 only of 
110 succeeded in clambering up the face of the rock 
which forms a wretched island containing three fisher- 
men’s huts 

The British Parliament was convened on the 18:h 
ult. No business was transacted beyond the mere 
ceremony of opening, which was done by Royal com- 
mission. 

Hostilities have at length commenced in Switzerland : 
the troops of the Sonderbund were worsted. 

Count Bresson, French Ambassador at the Court of 
the Two Sicilies, committed suicide on the 2d wit., and 
a short time previously, Count Mortier, also French 
Ambassador at the Court of France, attempted to mur- 
der both his children and to cut his own throat, when 
laboring under a fit of insanity. 

Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the eminent mu- 
sical composer, died suddenly at Leipsic, on the 4th 
ult., in the 39th year of his age. 

A Convention has been eniered into between the 
Pope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and Lucca, and the 
King of Sardinia, for the formation of a tariff based 
upon the principle of the German Commercial League. 
The measure has been hailed throughout Europe with 
the greatest satisfaction. 

The state of Ireland is truly frightful. A system of 
agrarian resistance is everywhere manifested ; land- 
lords are daily falling before the vengeance of the peo- 
ple. 

a 

Sovra Carouina anp tue Witmor Proviso.—By 
the following resolutions recently introduced in the leg- 
islature of South Carolina, it will be seen that nullifi- 
cation is threatened, in case Congress should adopt the 
Wilmot Proviso : 


1. Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina have seen, with regret, the 
settled spirit of hostility manifested by the Free States 
toward the institutions of the South: a spirit which, if 


presisied in, must inevitably lead to the most disastrous | 


consequences to this Confederacy. 
2. Resolved, That the recent developments in the 
Free States, and especially the attempt known as the 


“ Wilmot Proviso,” to prohibit the Southern States fron | 


enjoying the common territory of the Union, raise an 
isque of startling importance, which requires, on ihe 
part of the South, firm, energetic, and united action 

3. Resolved, That this Stage is willing and anxious 


to bury all minor differences of opinion, and make | 


common cause with the other Southern States in the 
most energetic manner possible to maintain their com- 
mon rights. 

4. Resolved, That the State of South Carolina will 
regard the passage of any act by the General Govern- 
meht upon the subject of Slavery, in violation of the 
rights of the South, as annulling the obligations of the 


Federal Compact ; and upon the passage of such act, | 


she will consider herself at liberty to form a new, sep- 
arate, and distinct Government. — 

5. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to for- 
ward copies of these Resolutions to the Governors and 
Legislatures of the Slaveholding States - and enter into 


correspondence with, and send special envoys, if neces- , 


sary, to them, to bring about concert of action among 
such States in the present crisis of affairs 


A Just Verpicr.—Isaac Bacon has obtained a ver- 
diet against the City of Boston, for damages to the 
amount of $1,787 50; he having broken his ankle by 
stepping into a hole in the sidewalk, left for the adinis 
sion of light to a cellar 


Hiram Powers.—The Cincinnati Herald learns 
from undoubted authority, that Mr. Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, will return to that city in a few mouths, and 
Vhat he intends spending the Summer in the United 
States. Such is the substance of at least two letters 
received by his reletives 


3° Gen. Taylor arrived at New Orleans on the 29th 


ult, ile was received by a large procession of the peo- 
ple 

Imoucratios To Cawxapa.—The total nuinber of 
mmigrants io Canada has been thus far, this season, 


Ss 15. against 32.75. for the correspo riding period 
1 ‘ . s « 

last season. Qi this last number 5.293 died on ihe 

passage, and 2.072 at the hospitals at Queber Add 


7,000 more for deaths in and about Montreal, and you 

have the total loas by death at upward of 20,000 
Henx-Terestixc.—A mau in Barry has taken out a pa- 

tent for a he 


Hott 


"snes 


™ of tie nest is 89 constructed as to let the 


’ 
dita 


riew t T production, « iz her delight the while. shie is 


astonistied to find her nest empty naturally supposing 
ersell m.staken, she again lays auether egg—and ay on 
i i n vor umber of eggs required are obtained’ 
Mr. S. docs not manufacture the nest, but offers “Rights 


‘, which he describes as follows — The 


ere 
through and ont of sight. When the hen turns round to 


Office of the American Union, | 

he Executive Committee of the American Union oF 

| Associ aTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., | 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings | 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General | 
| Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
land all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
lral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
| fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their | 
convenience. 





Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 


tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may | 
| be made at the above office. Address, 


| GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, { 
9 Spruce St., New York 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 


R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a_ residence 

in the village of Flatbush, L. | five miles from New 

York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 

pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 

of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 

guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 

pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 

by the best masters. Address Georare Riper, New — 
d4-t 





WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omninm vocum novi 

testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmitio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1542 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. 8vo, bound $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 

uae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Br. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Thre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachiehre und einera Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt ven Johann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem hatinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00 | 





Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1S40. 12 sections, $14 00. 





Saororum He- 
Editio Ste- 
n20 








HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


R WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- | 
a al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single, vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations | 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
rope. tf n20 














THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
| L. P NOBLE, PUBLISHER, | 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 


| 
| 


question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
| ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 
| Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
| of a Pure Li re overlooked. 
It aims to rve a faithfal record of important events ; of | 
| inventions or Mscoveries aifecting the progress of Society ; of | 
| public documents of permanent value ; and, during the Sessions | 
| of Congress to present sugh reports of its proceedings, as will 
' convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and | 
policy. ‘The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the | 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will occu- 
py alarge share of its columns. ae 
Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
} its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence ‘ ey 
|" itis printed on a mommoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the | 
| best style, at $2 a vear, paycile in advance 
The zenevous spirit in which the E@ has been welcome by | 
| the Public Press, and the@very veral patronage it has received | 
| during this, the first year of Us existence, encourage us to hope 
| for larger vecessions (0 our subscription list 
| Js is desirable that subscriptions, be forwarded without delay, | 
| so that they may be entered before the approaching Congress. 
Address) * L. P, NOBLE, 
n20 Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D C. 
§ accuasunnionin ae : cao ‘ 
| THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of Phonography and Phenoty py are requested to | 
subscribe for the Ayero Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
| Newspaper, d ‘yoted to the disseminat ion of knowle ige and 
inews, but chiefly tothe Weiing and Printing Reformadion.— 
|Terms, $2.09 per anaom ; $1,0) for six months ; 50 ets. for 
three months ; 25 ets, for six weeks. 
' NEW ARRANGEMENT 
In comp iance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former in ineements to them to form clubs were 
| not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
;moullour a ‘vertisement into such a sh»pe, that any one will | 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 






| 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION!! 
'POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers } 
ard sends in their names at one time andin one letter, may keep 
; One fourth of the money received from them, sending us the | 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the | 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he | 
| receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers may retain two-fifths of the | 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths Any one 
| who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 

| ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions moy be for any period, from one year down | 
| to six weeks, and itis net necessary for the whole of the sub- 
| scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
| ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 

rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 


endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, | 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compense‘ion for his services, and on the | 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
AT ver & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
in the United States. 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
| quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ez- | 


They keep constantly for sale the works 


ense. 
Tiret Lessons in Phonozraphy, @ small chart, containing the sim- 
Ee alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy!- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be | 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 
dred, - - . fl . - $1 00 
Compendium of Phonogiaphy, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 


THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the Sixth Votume of the 
Hareincer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims, : 


THe Haroincen, from its commencement, has been the 





ee make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 

honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- | 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, . 1 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 

osition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
Learners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen; - : oF 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners | 
generally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
Linen, - . - . : 0374 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Vhonugraphic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have ome correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. This is! 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al. 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50} 

Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers and lecturers. This is | 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on| 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons, 

: - - : - 050 

Primary Pionotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili s, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- | 
ing, - - - - - 0 12}) 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa lorge chart, containing the small 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, : . : - 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re-! 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- | 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- | 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography | 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. | 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 0123} 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : : - : 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the! 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the | 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language | 
from it, is three-fourths inducted ifito a knowledge of Phonogra- | 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- | 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no | 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les | 
than Two DOLLaRs. 
The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an-! 

num, - - - : - $2 00 

and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same | 

rate. . 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can | 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with | 
the same regutarity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let | 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post pad, | 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :—| 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in | 
the United States. It is cheaper to have small orders sent | 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, | 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it | 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- | 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &e., must be post partp. | 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not} 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubiful, we | 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- | 
pelled to exact the sarhe terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- | 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five DOLLARS. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 














ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. | 


HE following publications, from the French School, may be | 
had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New | 
York, and at Crosby & ‘Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, | 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apereus sur les Procedes Indus! riels. . 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education. 


- Exposition of the Phalansterian Theory. 
és Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. 
« Theory of Property. 


Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets end 


| almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 


graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes , 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately né. 





WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
I Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 
Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Piain Lecture to Associationists. ‘ 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 


; Sert 


does not perform more than it promises, we wil! not 


advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon- 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es- 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain- 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimate 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul- 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an- 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ- 
ie arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen- 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus- 
trated by the immortal genius of CHartes Fovrter, have 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
the Harsincer, and will continue to be set forth and 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor- 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
an exclusiveness. 

The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, the 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re- 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution or 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Hargincer, for the future, the Edi- 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give a 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and ‘oreign intelligence, 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry and 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 
mean to abstain irom the freest criticisms of their move- 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selections, 
which must compose nosmal] portion of every well-con- 


| ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 


BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining, 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 

In shert, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the HarpinGeRr an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to cireles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 
by the various interest of its contents,and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 

The present volume of the Harpincer appears in a 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
at which it aims. 


given. No expense has been 


It is furnished to subscribers at thi 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 


pers in this country ; and in that respeet, under the pre- 


t arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal’. 
The Editors reiy for ti 


prise on all the old friends to whom the Harsincer has 


2 liberal support of their enter- 


become as necessary as their daily bread, and on many 


| new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for th 


first time. 
We request our friends and the friends of a free and 


independent press, every where to promote the circulation 





of our paper. Give the Harpincer a fair trial, and if it 


eom- 


' . . 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 


The HarpinGer is pudlished every 
at No. 9 Spruce St., 
ton St., Boston. 


Saturday Morning 


New Yorx, and at No. 111 Washing- 


It is edited by Parxe Gopwis, New York, assist 
CuarLes A. Dana and GeorGce Riptey, in New York, 
and by Wittiam H. Cuannine and Joun 8. Dwianrt, in 
Boston. 


l by 


\ 


(Inr rriably in Advence.) 


' 
| 
| 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis| = Por one year, 5 7 : - . $200 
Geo. Shaw . | Ree . 
. : ~ . or SIX montis, - - - - - - X 
For Sale at the Merbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. | = : ; ; 4 1 0) 
| Six copies for one year to the same addre::, -- 10 00 
_ -__> Ewe i ? 
HELMICH & CO Ten copies for one year to the same address> - 15 O08 
a . 
| >> Address all com:nunications, and all subscription 
NO. 433 BROADWAY, NEW YORK =  ROREREACARON, GUE ST SUNRCHIpUON 
; and letters on business to “Tue Eprrors oF Tue Hag- 
German Book Store and Art Depot, and German Journal Circle. | BINGER, 9 Spruce &t.. New York.’ 
AVE established direct relations with all German publishers | . ; : : iia a 
and import, per steamers and packets, all the works that ap- OG” Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pros- 
pear in Germany, with the greatest despatch and at the lowest | pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, shall 


established prices. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig, saemmtliche Werke, 3 Baende, $5,88. 

Polyglotten Bibel, zum praktischen Handgebrauch. Die 
ganze heilige Schrift alten und neuen Testaments in ueber- 
sichtlicher Nebeneinanderstellung des Urtextes der Septuagin- 
ta, Vulgata und Luthers’ Uebersetzung, so wie der wichtigsten 
Varianten der vornehmsten deutschen Uebersetzungen. Bear- 
beitet von R. Stier und Dr. Theile, Neues Testament complet, 
$21, 374 Cents. 


Tholuck Dr. A. Stunden Christlicher Andacht, Ein Erbau- | 


ungsbuch, $,1,74. 
Orreili, H. von das Wesen des Jesuiten Ordens, $1,31! 
Fischer, Ludw,das falsche Maertyrerthum oder die Wahr- 


can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their | heit in der Sacheder Stephanianer, 75 Cents. 


members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post Ppaip 
to receive atten‘ion 
the postage wil! be dle lucted from the amount sent 

ANDREWS & BOYLE. Elitors and Publishers., 


San Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York. | 
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SMITH’S HOWGEOP?ATHIC PHARMACY. 


No. 438 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J.T. 8S. SMITH hosa lorge assortmentof Hommopathic Medi | 
‘ines. in tinctures, triturations, dilutions mi globules ; Arnica | 


lowers; Sugarof “ilk, Pure Alcohol 

c.. ke. Phvsician’s Pocket ant Family Cases of Medicine on 

i hand, and prep ied to order. Hommoy athic Plasters, a 

tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 
cation for Corns n 6. 


If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as } 


Distilled Water, Pellets, | 


substirate | 


Schroeder, Dr- Aug., die evangelische Reformation und die 


| deutsch Katholische Reform, 838 cents. 


Neander, Aug., allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Reli- 
gien und Kirche, 8 Baende, $16. 

Stier, Rud., der Briet an die Hebraeer. In 36 Betrachtungen 
ausgelegt, 2 Baende, $3. 

Arni, Joh., 6, Buecher yom wahren Christenthum. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. 8. F. von Mujer, $1,12. 

Bretschneider, Dr. Karl Gotti., Christliches Andachtsbuch 
fur denkende Verehrer Jesu, 3, Baende, $3,25. 

Bretschneider, die religiose Glaubenslehre nach der Vernunft 
und der Offenbarung fur denkende Leser, $1,623. 

Tresenius, Joh., 
Sonn- und Festags Evangelien du:th’s ganze Jahr, $2,00. 

Starcke, Joh Fr., Morgen und Abendandachten frommer 
Christen auf alle Tage im Jahre, $1,31} 

Holland, Dav. evangelische Gnadenordnung, 81} cents. 

Moeller, A. W. C. 


heiliger Bilder, 28 Cents. n62t, 


rh., anseriesme heilige Rede ueber die | 


der Herr und seine Kirche, Ein Cyclus! 


| be entitled to an exchange for one year. 

| *,*The circulation of the Harpincex makes it a valu- 

| able medium for [>> Advertising. e r Boox- 
SELLERS, Music Deacers, and TeacuEas, and on ali eub- 





jects connected with Lireratvure and the Fine Arts 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
| GEORGE DEXTER, 
32 ANN sTREET, New Yoru 


CROSBY & NICHOLS 
111 WASHINGTON sTREET, Boston 
P. W. FERRIS, 
Provipence, R, I. 
JOHN B. RUSSELL 


| GazeTtTE Orrace, Cincinnati 
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